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Drawn by Henry Farrer. 


‘‘While barréd clouds bloom the soft dying day, 


And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue.” 
—Keats. 
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RECENT FRENCH SCULPTURE. 


WitH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE WoRK OF DENNIS PUESCH. 


By Rufus Rockwell Wilson. 


HEN the time comes to write the 
art history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury high honor, perhaps the highest 
honor, will be paid to the men who in its 
closing years have revived for us and 
given new force and beauty to the seem- 
ingly lost art of sculpture. Forty years ago 
it appeared to be dead and past all hope 
of resuscitation. So-called sculptors there 
were in abundance, but Rude, Barye and, 
perhaps, D’Angers and Jouffroy were the 
only men whose work arose above the dull 
general ievel of mediocrity. Sculpture 
could not, with justice, be reckoned among 
the living arts. 
To Paul Dubois, whose “St. John the 


Baptist,” exhibited in the Salon of 1863, 
marked the passing away of the old order 
and the dawn of a new, belongs in point 
of time at least first place in the present 
French school of sculpture, third of the 
three great schools of sculpture the world 
has seen. Dubois, at the outset of his 
career, wisely eschewing the imitation of 
third-rate Roman antiques, sought and 
found inspiration in the works of the 
sculptors of the Italian Renaissance. His 
“Florentine Singer,” completed in 1868, 
breathes the very spirit of that great era. 
It is individual, expressive, careless even 
to the verge of audacity, of the type. 
Moreover, it heralded nobler things yet to 
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RECENT FRENCH SCULPTURE. 104 


come, only one of which can be mentioned 
here. I refer, of course, to his figures 
for the tomb of General Lamoriciere at 
Nantes, typifying “Charity,” “Faith,” 
“Military Courage,” and “ Meditation,” 
which, in breadth of conception, in force 
closely allied to grandeur and in the im- 
peccability of their modelling, are and 
promise to remain among the very finest 
achievements of modern sculpture. 

Nor was Dubois long single-handed in 
his struggle for the revival of sculpture. A 
number of the younger men, hailing his 


SKETCH FOR MONUMENT OF LE CONTE DE LISLE, 


advent as that of a prophet, soon gathered 
about him and, fired by his example, 
pressed forward to the conquest of new 
realms of beauty. Among these were 
Saint-Marceaux, Mercie, Fremiet, and Fal- 
guiére. Saint-Marceaux is one of the most 
graceful if not one of the most original of 
modern sculptors. His work may not be 
as rounded, as complete and as forceful 
as that which, educated by what he has 
done in the past, we demand that Dubois 
shall give us, yet it always charms by 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCESS MATHILDE, 


its novel point of view and its manifest and 
piquant individuality. None of the mod- 
erns excels him in the delineation of char- 
acter—I am not sure but that his best 
efforts have been in portraiture; none has 
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RECENT FRENCH SCULPTURE. 


LA SEINE, 


a surer hand, and none a better knowledge 
of how to make line and mass work to- 
gether for the broad enforcement of a 
seulptural motive. This motive may at 
times be a fantastic one — witness his 
“ Harlequin,” which gained such amazing 
popularity some years ago—but when the 
occasion demands elevation and dignity 
he is seldom found wanting in these quali- 
ties. His “Genius Guarding the Secret 
of the Tomb,” despite a slight tenden- 
cy toward the bizarre, proves that he 
possesses both. The unsolved mystery 
of the tomb finds subtle, haunting ex- 
pression in the brooding face of the 
guarding genius, while nothing could be 
finer than the movement and penetrating 


LA SEINE—FIRST SKETCH—SALON OF 1894, 


spirituality of this noble work, upon which 
Saint-Marceaux, were he so minded, could 
safely rest his fame. 

Mercie, as a rule, does not walk on as 
high a plane as does Dubois, and he lacks 
the personal charm I have noted in Saint- 
Marceaux, but his sculpture has qualities 
which atone in a measure for both of 
these shortcomings. His sentiment is al- 
ways wholesome; he has dignity, grace, 
suavity and, above all, refinement. If his 
motives do not always move, they rarely 
fail to please and more rarely disappoint 
us. At his best, and he is very often at his 
best, he is a strong man among strong 
men. Than his.“ Gloria Victis,” which now 
decorates the Square Montholon in Paris, 
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and in which an inspiring subject is handled 
with admirable strength and skill and 
equally admirable self-repression, there is 
little that is finer in modern sculpture out- 
side of France. 

Fremiet stands in a class by himself in 
a school whose first and most binding 
mandate is the full expression of individu- 
ality. No living sculptor equals him in 
the representation of animals. He has 
studied them as lovingly and as carefully 
as ever did Barye or as does our own 
Kemeys, and he can handle them with 
grace and sportive humor as in his Luxem- 
bourg group of a young satyr feeding 
honey to a brace of bear’s cubs, or with 
repulsive, yet not exaggerated, strength 
as in his much-discussed “ Gorilla Carrying 
Off a Woman.” Still, careful study of 
Fremiet’s work forces the conviction that 
he wastes his time when he dallies with 
the brute creation, and that he is at his 


STUDIO OF DENNIS PUESCH. 


best when the motive with which he deals 
is a monumental one. His “ Louis d’Or- 
leans,” his “ Jeanne d’Arc” and his “ Torch 
bearer of the Middle Ages,” the last named 
in the new Hotel de Ville of Paris, are 
truly splendid works, for whose equals we 
must hark back to the masters of the High 
Renaissance. Each of these is handled in 
the grand style, and with an ease, a sim- 
plicity and a largeness of spirit which all 
sculptors covet, but which many of the 
best of them die without ever attaining. 
Falguiére is, perhaps, more academic 
than any of the men I have named. His 
range is a wide one, and the accomplished 
craftsman is in evidence in all that he does. 
Nor is his work ever wanting in dignity or 
in a certain degree of power, both of 
which are found in his masterpiece, “ The 
Saint Vincent de Paul” of the Pantheon. 
His most serious defect is a lack of spirit- 
uality, which carries with it loss of dis- 
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tinction, and at times renders him unable, 
as shown in his colossal groups for the 
Trocadéro and the Arc de ‘Triomphe de 
I’Etoile, to rise above the purely conven- 
tional. Still, much of his work is who'ly 
admirable, and than he, none of his con- 
temporaries has a more numerous or more 
ardent body of admirers. 

All of these men, notably Dubois, Mer- 
cie and Falguitre (who some years ago 
succeeded to the chair of the Beaux-Arts 
left vacant by the death of Jouffroy), have 
had a host of pupils, whose fate is truth- 
fully illustrated in the parable of the sow- 
ers. Many have fallen by the way, but a 
chosen few are nobly carrying forward the 
work begun by their masters. Among 
the latter, one instantly recalls the names 
of Carles, Adrien, Gaudez, Etcheto and 


Boucher, and to thesé must now be added 
that of Dennis Puesch, a pupil of Fal- 
guiére. Puesch’s fame is of recent growth 
but it promises to be permanent. He has 
gifts of a high order, among them versa- 
tility and abounding energy—the list of 
his works is a surprisingly long one for a 
man still on the near side of forty—and, 
be his task what it may, he never fails to 
acquit himself satisfactorily. 

With this article are given reproduc- 
tions of a number of Puesch’s works. A 
study of these several creations gives 
one a clearer idea than can be expressed 
in words of the present condition of the 
French school of sculpture. So long as 
it includes gifted and earnest men like 
Puesch we need not fear that it will fall 
into sterility and commonplaceness. 


THE SOURCE. 


By Salome Sctxas. 


HROBBING with a melody divine, 
Plaintive strains are borne unto our ears, 
Music of the Master— Rubinstein; 
Bringing thoughts that lie too deep for tears, 
Sitting with your little hand in mine, 
Listening to the “ Music of the Spheres.” 


Numbers so ethereally fine 
*Tis the soul, and not the senses, hears. 
Rare emotion I cannot define 
Into moments crowds the joy of years, 
As I listen with your hand in mine 
To the matchless “ Music of the Spheres.” 


Whence this bliss—this ecstasy divine ? 
Harmonies too sweet for mortal ears ! 
Not the power alone of Rubinstein 
Brings into mine eyes these happy tears, 
For I hold—I hold your hand in mine, 
And Love—it is the Music of the Spheres ! 
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THE PICTURESQUE AND THE BEAUTIFUL IN HAWAII. 
By John R. Musick. 


i no place on the globe does the pict- 

uresque and sublime in nature blend 
more harmoniously with the beautiful than 
in the Hawaiian Islands. With a land 
formed from the depths of the sea by 
volcanic upheavals, in the gentlest of 
climes, where summer winds perpetually 
blow, where soft blue skies vie with fair- 
famed Italy, and whose rugged mountains 
and green valleys are unequalled, one 
may well expect to find the picturesque 
and the beautiful. The first sight one 
gets of the islands is like a fairy vision or a 
dream. Through the blue mist the moun- 
tains seem ethereal, and things that will 
fade away at a nearer approach; but un- 


like most ideals, they grow in beauty and” 
substance upon near view. 

Honolulu as seen from the harbor is 
like a fairy town; all seaport towns look 
beautiful from the sea, but few preserve 
that appearance when reached. Honolulu 
is an exception to the rule. There is no 
delusion in its beauty; the real exceeds 
the ideal, and you find yourself in the 
presence of lordly palms, dates, ferns and 
a tropical foliage so wonderful as to make 
the northerner pinch himself to see if he 
be awake. 

The common residence is embowered in 
tropical trees, flowers and brilliant shrub- 
bery far surpassing the flower-garden or 
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HAWAIIAN WOMAN ON HORSEBACK, 


conservatory of a king in the northern 
world. The houses are neither large, 
grand nor imposing. One is more apt 
to find a cluster of cottages 
than the large mansion- 
house of the Temperate 
Zone. The parlor is one 
cottage, the sleeping apart- 
ments another and the din- 
ing-room another. The 
owners, though Anglo- 
Saxon, yet have a desire 
for the picturesque in their 
surroundings. 

Fruits growing in lawns 
and gardens are Oriental 
and tropical. The orange, 
the cocoanut, pomegran- 
ate, bread-fruit, dates and 
figs are found in abun- 
dance. The people of the 
city are picturesque. Per- 
haps the grouping of so 
many nationalities was 
never known in another 
so small a country. One 
part of the city is wholly 
Chinese, another Japanese, 
while the Portuguese have 
a colony in another part, 
each preserving the style 


of dress, architecture and manners of their 
respective countries. The Japanese lady, 
in her native costume, may be seen trip- 
ping along on her stilt-like shoes, followed 
by her servant, while the Chinaman, with 
his long pole, on each end of which a 
basket hangs, may be seen trotting the 
streets just as you would find him in Hong 
Kong, Canton or Shanghai. 

If one find the city picturesque he will 
find the country more so. Passing vast 
banana, cane and coffee plantations, one 
reaches the interior. In some of the isl- 
ands may still be found the native grass 
house. The building is symmetrically con- 
structed of a coarse sea-grass, once the 
chief article of which the houses of the 
islands were built. 

Fortunate is the tourist who comes upon 
the natives at one of their /vans, or feasts. 
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These feasts are common, for life with 
them is one continual picnic. The Juan 
usually ends with music and dancing by 
the Hula girls. ‘The Huta dance was orig- 
inally and is to-day a religious ceremony. 
It is a relic of barbarism which. stills 
clings to the Hawaiians. The corona- 
tion of a king or queen, the birthday of a 
monarch, a death, or any event of note 
was celebrated by a/van and a hula. The 
Hula girls are usually finely formed, grace- 
ful and many of them beautiful. Their 
dancing has very little to do with the 
feet, but they keep time to the music with 
the muscles of the body. It more nearly 
resembles the dance du ventre of the World’s 
Fair than any other dance. The dancing 
costume often consists of a wreath of 
flowers about the head and a short skirt 
made of native grass. 

The Polynesian is a natural musician, 
and the Hawaiians are, perhaps, the best 
on the Pacific. One is rarely found in- 
capable of playing some sort of instru- 


HULA DANCING GIRLS. 


THE FAMOUS LAVA VASE, 


ment, and more frequently they are mas- 
ters of several. Music seems the only art 
bestowed upon these simple children of 
nature, but this has been most bountifully 
is: given. ‘The guitar is their 
favorite instrument, per- 
haps owing to its softness 
and sweetness of tone. 
They have a miniature gui- 
tar called the 4/w/a, which 
is regarded as the national 
instrumert. 
The Hawaiians are pict- 
uresque on horseback. On 
the streets of Honolulu 
and Hilo may often be 
seen ihe Hawaiian cowboy, 
with his broad-brimmed 
hat, his boots, spurs, lasso 
and quirt, just as he may be 
seen on the plains. Wild 
horses, cattle and hogs are 
to be found in the forests, 
plateaus and plains of 
Hawaii. The Gaucho of 


the pampas, the Cossack 
of the Steppes or the 
Cowboy of the plains is 
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A NYMPH OF THE WOOD, 


not more skilful with the horse and 
lariat than the native Hawaiian. The 
Hawaiian woman on horseback is in her 
element; with the flowing folds of the 
gorgeously colored “ Pau” draping the 
horse on both sides, her head and neck be- 
decked with flowers, she makes a brilliant 
picture on gala days. Sometimes thirty 
or forty at once go dashing through the 
streets of the city, their horses at full 
gallop, up hill and down at breakneck 


pace, perfectly fearless, trusting to luck 
and the sure-footedness of their tough 
little island horses for safety of their necks 
and limbs—horse and rider seemingly cast 
in one mould. When the horse was in- 
troduced in Hawaii it supplied a great 
need, and the natives took to riding as 
a duck takes to water. Scrambling over 
mountain-paths, galloping down steep de- 
clivities or skimming over grassy plains, 
the native is equally at home. The native 
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women and the European and American 
ladies all ride astride. 

One of the most imposing, if not one of 
the loftiest peaks in the Sandwich Islands, 
is the Pali. It is seven miles from Hono- 
lulu. There is a pass or road at this 
point leading through the mountain range 
which is the only accessible road across 
the island of Oahu. This road passes over 


the overgrown stones at the foot of the 
cliff. 

The Pali is a favorite resort for excur- 
sion parties from Honolulu. The trade 
winds sweeping through the pass with a 
hollow roar are sometimes so violent as to 
make it dangerous for man and beast; but 
a broad road, with a strong wall four or five 
feet above the roadbed on the chasm side, 
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CHINESE CATTLE. 


the brink of a precipice one thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. The 
Pali is historical as well as picturesque. 
Here Kamehameha the Great, the con- 
queror, who united the many island sove- 
reignties under one king, after a terrible 
battle, drove the forces of the king of 
Oahu up from the valley below the brink 
of the precipi¢e, from which hundreds 
leaped to certain death upon the rocks 
below. It is said that the bones of these 
unfortunates may still be found among 


has been constructed through the pass, 
which makes :t a safe and easy thorough- 
fare. 

One of the most picturesque, sublime 
and beautiful objects in the republic is 
the monster volcano on Hawaii, sometimes 
called X7/auea, and also known by the 
name Hale-mau-mau, “ House of Fire.” 
It is said to be the greatest active volcano 
in the world, and is situated at an eleva- 
tion of four thousand feet on the southern 
slope of Mauna Loa, about two hundred 
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miles from Honolulu. Kilauea 
is not in the form of the standard! 
geography volcano—a cone vom- 
iting fire, smoke and lava— but 
is a great sink, three miles in 
diameter, in a plain, with nearly 
perpendicular walls varying from 
three hundred to six hundred 
feet in height, which, in places, 
are broken by débris slopes. The 
bottom of the sink, or “floor of 
the crater,” is a mass of gnarled, 
twisted black lava, comparatively 
level, and gradually rising to a 
central point of main action. 
This main action is usually in 
lakes of molten lava, varying 
from one hundred feet to half a mile in 
diameter. In these lakes the lava is for- 
ever boiling in a furious manner, throw- 
ing up jets and fountains to a height of 
seventy-four feet, dashing against the 
banks in fiery waves and throwing up 
clouds of molten spray, making one of 
the grandest and most awe-inspiring sights 
in the world. 

The island known as Hawaii abounds in 


NATIVE BATHERS, 
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THE VOLCANO OF KILAUEA. 


the picturesque. Vast mountain peaks, deep 
gorges and precipitous cliffs, all clothed in 
the foliage of the tropics until the altitude 
becomes too great, present a wild, gor- 
geous and sublimely picturesque sight. 
One among the prettiest cascades to be 
seen is the Wailua Falls, and the Haua 
Pepe Falls on Kauai are of great height 
and volume. One of the greatest curiosi- 
ties is the Vase. It is an immense vase of 
lava, covered on top with tropi- 
cal foliage. 

On Hawaii are vast moun- 
tains, dark passes and deep 
solitudes, where the sound 
of the church bell is never 
heard. The tourist may here 
have scenery of every variety 
—the gentle plain, covered 
with the softest grass, or the 
towering snow-capped peak; 
the quiet dell far removed 
“from the madding throng,” 
or the bustle and hum cf the 
little metropolis. In the val- 
leys it is a land of perpetual 
summer, on Mauna J.0a’s tow- 
ering peak it is endless win- 
ter. Mountains that pierce 
the clouds are common, and 
a while raining in the valley 
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the sun may shine on those peaks. Mauna 
Loa is fourteen thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and her white peak may 
be seen for many miles on the ocean. 
Descending from the cold mountain-top 
to the valley of summer verdure one often 
sees a nymph of the wood, partially hid- 
den in the dense Aow jungle, gazing in 
child-like simplicity on the tourist. The 
natives, picturesque in their aboriginal 
homes, may be met on the larger island 
more frequently than in any other group. 
They are noted for their hospitality to 
strangers. ‘Their fof and fish and roast 
pig are ever free to the stranger. A tourist 


A PRIVATE RESIDENCE IN HONOLULU. 


may spend months among them without 
any cause for complaint of ill usage or 
neglect. 

Chinese oxen have been introduced into 
the islands for the cultivation of the rice- 
fields. The natives often ride the bultocks 
instead of horses. They are hardy creat- 
ures, capable of great endurance, and are 
in great demand on the rice and cane 
plantations. 

From their position, climate, atmosphere 
and picturesque beauty there is no portion 
of the known world which offers greater 
inducements to the tourist than the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 
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WHIST AND ITS MASTERS. 
By R. Frederic Foster. 


Part IV.—THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


* any person told you that Whistler was 

a scientific painter, you would proba- 
bly feel that the adiective was not a fitting 
one. If he added that Edison was an 
artistic chemist, you would recognize the 
transposition at once; and yet if you were 
immediately asked to state the exact dif- 
ference between an art and a science, you 
would perhaps be unable to do so. 

Is whist a science or an art? A definite 
answer to this question would go far to 
settle some of the most heated controver- 
sies connected with the game. 

Science is generally defined as knowl- 
edge put in order. A chemist experi- 
ments and observes certain facts about 
the properties of various substances in 
combination. He discovers that some in- 
gredients will produce certain colors which 
may be used in painting, and that certain 
combinations of these colors will produce 
other colors or effects. Opaque colors will 
give the effect of solidness and light, while 
transparent colors will render openings 
and shadows. If an opaque color is used 
in the nostrils of a portrait they will ap- 
pear to be filled up; but if a transparent 
color is employed, the effect of openness 
and shadow is obtained. The general 
principles of the art of painting are classed 
as scientific knowledge, but the conception 
of the picture and the handling of the 
brush is the work of an artist, not that of 
aman of science. Art is generally under- 
stood to imply the use of the inventive 
faculties of the mind to contrive means 


to obtain certain ends, and disposing or 


modifying things to answer certain pur- 
poses, A scientifi¢ man may know every- 


thing about the properties of marble and 
the tempering of chisels; but it requires 
a sculptor’s art to produce the effect of a 
face apparently covered by a veil. 

Scientific experiment and observation, if 
properly conducted, will always give exact- 
ly the same results. Sixteen parts of sul- 
phur and a hundred parts of mercury will 
always produce vermilion, just as a cuttle- 
fish will always produce sepia; but a thor- 
ough knowledge of the scientific principles 
of painting will not make an artist. Even 
with the examples before him, a painter 
finds it impossible to imitate the works of 
the greatest masters. ‘There is a touch in 
them that is beyond science, and which 
marks the work as that of an individual 
mind expressing itself through the artistic 
use of scientific facts. 

It is so in whist, the principles of which 
clearly belong to the science of experiment 
and observation, especially in such matters 
as the leads, the value of cards of re-entry, 
and the importance of tenace. But when 
we come to use these principles in actual 
play, when we come to design the mosaic 
which will be formed by the fall of the 
cards, our scientific knowledge is very 
much like the painter’s knowledge of the 
properties of colors. When they are ar- 
ranged upon the palette science is at an 
end, except to keep us from technical 
errors. The effect upon the canvas is a 
matter of individual skill. The finished 
picture or the recorded play will equally 
enable us to judge of the genius of the 
painter or the whist-player. 

There are to-day thousands of painters 
who haye mastered all the principles of the 
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art; who know every rule of perspective, of 
chiaroscuro and of color values; who know 
just the shape of the brush with which to 
make a fir-tree, and how to stipple the 
flesh tints in water-colors, but who are not 
artists, and whose work betrays the fact 
that their skill is scientific rather than 
artistic. 

There are thousands of persons who 
have mastered every lead and _ follow, 
every signal and echo, every finesse and 
underplay, yet who will never be whist- 
players in the artistic sense of the word. 
They belong to the scientific school; they 
play the scientific game, and they appear 
totally oblivious to the fact that whist-play 
is an art, not a science, and that those who 
really excel in it are as rare as those who 
have distinguished themselves in painting 
and sculpture. 

The scientific school has its uses. It 
affords amusement and employment to 
thousands of persons who would never 
touch the game but for its philosophical 
pretensions. To the rise and spread of 
the scientific school is due the present ail- 
pervading interest in whist, and the end- 
less discussions over conventional plays 
tend to keep the game alive. Whist teach- 
ers and whist clubs have done very much 
the same work for the players that art 
schools and sketch clubs have done for the 
painters, by providing both amusement 
and profit for a vast multitude who have 
no thought of fame or excellence. Most 
painters are satisfied if they can produce a 
sketch of sufficient merit to find a place 
on the wall of a friend’s drawing-room, 
and few whist-players aspire beyond the 
occasional publication of a well-played 
hand. The really great painters of the 
world are few; but they probably outnum- 
ber the great whist-players at least ten to 
one. 

The scientific school, which has done 
so much to make whist popular with the 
masses, had its origin in the trump sig- 
nal and the penultimate, the latter having 


since given us the generic name, “ fourth- 
best whist.” These introduced a number 
of other information-giving conventions, 
all of which were intended to put partner 
in possession of certain facts not usually 
deducible from the ordinary course of 
play. It required very little experience 
with them to discover that they made the 
game very much easier for the middling 
players, and seriously handicapped the su- 
perior talents of the experts. Although 
these informatory conventions have rapid- 
ly become popular, it seems to be the gen- 
eral opinion of those competent to judge 
that they tend with accumulating force to 
spoil the game. Before their introduction 
every hand at whist resolved itself into a 
complex problem, often requiring intensity 
of thought and first-class reasoning power 
for its solution. When conventions for in- 
forming and directing partner came into 
general use, the intellectual zest of solv- 
ing difficult problems passed away, for the 
solution was continually hinted at, or even 
directly pointed out, by means of a system 
of pre-arranged signals which were made 
use of by the players in whose hands the 
unknown elements of the problem should 
have remained concealed. 

Drayson, in the appendix to his fifth edi- 
tion, tries very hard to make out a case for 
the superiority of fourth-best whist. On 
page 299 he gives as an illustration the 
case of a player leading ace and then nine 
of a suit in which his partner holds queen 
and two others. The nine being his fourth- 
best, there must be only two cards higher 
than the nine out against the leader. Part- 
ner knows that by the simple rule of de- 
ducting the spots on the fourth-best card 
from eleven, and finding the remainder to 
be two. The second player puts the king 
on the nine, and then, Drayson says, it will 
take a considerable amount of reasoning 
power for the leader’s partner to see that 
he should give up his queen! So far from 
such being the case, reason has nothing to 


-do with it; attention js the only faculty 
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employed, and the individual abilities re- 
quired for success in that style of whist- 
play are exactly those that would recom- 
mend an employee in a card factory, whe 
could pick out irregularly printed tetes as 
they came from the press. 

If the player was left to his own judg- 
ment, and forced to take into consid- 
eration the possibilities of loss and gain 
by giving up the queen, comparing the 
probable result with the score, and the 
position of the lead, and weighing the 
consequences of temporarily deceiving 
partner by leading him to think no small 
card remained in hand, then there would 


be some ¢/at in such a coup as giving up 


the queen. But when your partner says 
to you as plainly as if by word of mouth, 
“There are two cards above the nine out 
against me. If you have one, get rid of it, 
no matter what else you have, or what the 
score is,” what credit is it to the poor au- 
tomaton who gives up the queen? The 
player who finds sufficient exercise for his 
intellectual faculties in following such rou- 
tine plays could no more rise to such an 
occasion as that presented to Z in the last 
five tricks of the second hand published 
on page g2 cf the September article than 
he could paint “1807.” 

As already pointed out, this mechanical 
or scientific style of play is a badge of 
immaturity, and shows that the player is 
still in the earlier stages of his develop- 
ment. He needs leading-strings ; he can- 
not walk without holding his partner’s 
hand in his own. He would like to save 
his brains by devising some system that 
would make the cards in his partner’s hand 
still more obvious, and would perhaps even 
go so far as to wish to lay his cards face up 
on the table, which is what “ Cavendish” 
says he would like to do. Such a player 
is a mere artisan, who simply works at the 
game, continually going overthe same old 
routine plays, and striking upon a new 
idea only at rare intervals. He is not an 
artist, and has no conception of the pleas- 


ures of bringing his cards to form new and 
beautiful combinations every day. 

There are, of course, degrees in every- 
thing, and there are some very distin- 
guished mechanical players, but they are, 
nevertheless, only mechanics, never de- 
signers. ‘Take from them the use of the 
conventionalities in which they have be- 
come adept, and they immediately sink 
below the level of the despised old fogies 
who play their own hands, and who love a 
ruff better than anestablished suit. There 
are to-day hundreds of whist-players who 
have read every book on the game, studied 
all the published hands, and know all the 
conventional plays, buta thousand of them 
together, playing whist for a month, would 
not bring forth as many hands worth 
publishing as fine examples of the art of 
whist play as a single player like C. A. 
Henriques, of the New York Whist Club, 
would produce in a single well-fought 
match. 

Here is a hand played nearly thirty 
years ago which is entirely free from con- 
ventionalities of any sort. The game was 
English whist, five points, counting hon- 
ors. A and B are partners against Y and 
Z. Z dealt and turned the heart jack. A 
has the first lead, and the underlined card 
wins the trick, the card under it being the 
next one led. 
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The first lead of trumps shows Z that 
honors are divided, and that he must make 
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eleven tricks towin the game. At trick 3, 
he must trump; to discard clubs would be 
inconsistent with refusing to trump in 
order to bring them in. At trick 4, if Y 
cannot win a trick in clubs and gives Za 
finesse in trumps, Z cannot win the game. 
At trick 7, both black queens are against 
Z, and he must take the best chance to win 
if the diamond ace is also against him. 
The adversaries cannot place the club ace, 
and so Z underplays in clubs as his only 
chance for the game. 

Give this hand to four experts of the 
modern school, and see if Z will get eleven 
tricks and the game out of his own and 
his partner’s cards. 

Here is a hand of more recent date, 
played at the last annual congress of the 
American Whist League. Z dealt and 
turned the heart nine. C. A. Henriques 
held B’s cards. 
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ventionality inthishand. A discards from 
his two weak suits, and his partner leads 
him the best card he holds of the suit for 
which the trumps must have been led. 
Knowing the king and queen to be both 
against him, A cannot afford to win the 
first round. Does this discourage his 
partner? Not inthe least. At trick 6, B 
jumps at the charice to get into the lead 
again and continue the diamonds; he 
knows his partner did not lead from only 
two trumps for nothing, and he is equally 


sure that the diamonds are what A hopes 
to make. B’s play is that of the true 
artist. 

In the contemporary literature of the 
period in which the scientific school was 
growing in favor with the masses, it is in- 
teresting to note the opinions expressed 
by the recognized masters of the game 
and the leading writers on the subject. 
The general verdict was that although 
the game was simplified by the introduc- 
tion of conventional plays, and rules for 
everything, its beauty was thereby de- 
stroyed. One writer says: “ There are 
some subjects on which rules cannot be 
laid down, and hence those who play by 
rule seem to make more blunders than 
formerly.” Anothersays: “The good 
player, to take the fullest advantage of 
his superior knowledge and skill, should 
do all he can to make the game difficult 
and complicated.” Another says: “ You 
limit the variations of the game by play- 
ing always from the long suit.” The 
editor of the Westminster Papers says: 
“ Under the new system of information- 
giving play, the intellect is not brought to 
bear on the game until the end of the 
hand. Is this an advantage? Does it 
make the game more scientific? We think 
not.” “Mogul” says: “The modern 
signal-game is fit only for sharpegs and 
rogues, who may constantly play together 
and invent their own signals. It is put- 
ting the cart before the horse to say that 
the old rules for leading, etc., were devised 
to give information; the fact being that 
such rules are the result of calculation 
and experience as to the best chances of 
trick-making, and the inferences made 
from the play are rational and logical de- . 
ductions, and not merely conventional 
knowledge” One famous player says: 
“Whether the new system is better than 
the old seems to us doubtful. Unless you 
have an intelligent partner we think the 
new system unprofitable. The old game 
taught self-reliance, which the modern 
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school does not. The players of to-day 
rely too much on their partners; they have 
not the dash of the old school. The players 
of the new school are taught the value of 
little matters; but risk is the foundation 
of commerce, and without risking some- 
thing the whist-player becomes a common 
pedler.” Here is a very similar opinion 
from another source: “ The modern game 
is a mere routine, and the genius of the 
individual is not brought out. The dash, 
the life, the spirit of the player is smoth- 
ered by rules. After awhile we may 
escape from this thraldom, and get greater 
room for skill; but the majority of our 
players get discouraged, and break down 
in the process.” 

In the opinion of the author, each school 
serves a good and useful purpose of its 
own, and there is not only room for both, 
but an absolute necessity that each should 
continue to exist. ‘The greatest generals 
of the world have been put through the 
mechanical routine of musket and bayonet 
drill in their younger days. ‘The fact that 
they became generals is only an evidence 
that they were capable of better things 
than handling a musket, and had within 
them the true genius for the art of war. 
Now, it is obvious that the more men we 
have in training for military purposes the 
more men fit for generalship will come to 
the front. The same is true of other 
things. ‘There are very. few lacrosse-play- 
ers in this country, and so we have very 
few really first-class players. Baseball, on 
the contrary, is universal, and from the 
great army of mediocre talent that persists 
in playing at the game we derive a suffi- 
cient number of really phenomenal players 
to supply all our league teams. If we did 
not allow any one to continue playing 
baseball that did not come up to the stand- 
ard of a league club, we should deprive 


many millions of a very popular form of 
amusement. No matter how wretchedly 
we think they play, they may thoroughly 
enjoy it, and while they play with their 
equals all goes well. If we allowed none 
to continue painting pictures but those 
whose works were fit for public exhibition 
we should deprive thousand of persons of 
one of the most interesting pursuits of 
their leisure hours. 

It is so in whist. The scientific school 
offers a fair field for the great mass 
of players, and the larger this field be- 
comes the greater chance there is that 
it will produce a more numerous crop of 
the real masters of the game. ‘There are 
to-day in this country thousands of per- 
sons who thoroughly enjoy what they call 
“scientific whist,” and find in its conven- 
tional leads and pip-counting of partner’s 
suits motive enough to induce them to 
play as well as they can. They are just as 
much pleased at the successful outcome of 
a purely mechanical play, such as Dray- 
son’s giving up of the queen, as if they 
had twice underplayed a suit as the only 
chance to win the game. 

But the great danger is that such per- 
sons will stop there, and will imagine that 
pip-counting is the highest order of whist. 
The author believes it to be the duty of 
every writer on the game, while encourag- 
ing and assisting those who are in the 
preliminary or pip-counting stage, to keep 
the fact steadily before their eyes that 
whist is capable of higher things, and that 
after the powers of attention and observa- 
tion have been thoroughly trained in the 
scientific school, all conventionalities may 
be dropped, as the learner drops his swim- 
ming bladders, and then, and not until 
then, will the game reveal its possibilities 
as an exercise for the highest intellectual 
skill. 
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A SECOND FLIGHT. 


By Zoe Anderson Norrts. 


ince Mills family were at supper. It 

was a warm summerevening, and the 
smoking lamp in the centre of the table 
swarmed with minute insects attracted by 
its light and heat. This light, subdued by 
the blackened chimney and the insects, 
fell upon a common red table-cloth, greasy 
in spots, not too clean anywhere, upon 
which was spread the food commonly con- 
sumed by the family. 

It also fell upon the faces of the differ- 
ent members of the Mills family, grouped 
unsystematically about the red table-cloth; 
upon the heavy face of the father, bending 
over his plate sullenly, and on the bland 
face of the mother who, hopeless of hap- 
piness in her earthly life, had turned to 
heavenly things, looking forward to a 
mansion in the skies, since her earthly 
habitation had been the humblest of cot- 
tages. 

At her right hand sat her favorite son, 
James. Beside this young man sat his 
sister, a girl of about sixteen, who would 
have been pretty but for two slovenly 
buttons unfastened at the throat of her 
calico gown. A younger brother cccupied 
the seat next to his mother on her right 
hand, and near him sat Luella, a baby on 
either side. 

“T’ll take some more meat, pa,” said 
James, passing his plate for the third 
time. 

The father raised his head. ‘ What 


say?” he asked, for he was very deaf un- 


less two heads nodded together whispering. 

“ Give me some more meat,” repeated 
James. 

“There ain’t no more,” said the father 
“It’s all gone.” 

“That comes of havin’ two extras in 


the fam’ly when there ain’t enough meat 
to go ’round as 'tis,” growled James. 

And they all looked at Luella, before 
whom the insects about the lamp sudden- 
ly swam in a kind of mist. She raised her 
cup to her lips and choked as she tried to 
drink the muddy coffee. She rose, cough- 
ing, and left the table; going out through 
the kitchen-door into the back-yard, she 
sank down at the foot of a little tree, 
all trembling and crying, her wet face in 
her apron. The fit of crying grew upon 
her, she shook with sobs and little gasping 
moans; she grovelled in the wet grass, her 
face pressing against its cooling green, her 
nails sunk in her palms. 

Does our Mother Earth sometimes com- 
fort her children in their distress? Some- 
thing in the smell of the earthy earth, in 
the mere contact with the sweet, green, 
dewy carpet soothed Luella’s heart. Pres- 
ently she ceased to writhe and moan; she 
only sobbed now and then like a hurt and 


tired child upon the bosom of its mother. © 


After awhile she grew entirely quigt, turn- 
ing her face sidewise and looking out at 
the brooding night, at the myriads of 
twinkling stars in the purplish dome over- 
head, and at the fireflies dancing here and 
there in the long, waving grasses. 

As she lay there something of the night's 
quiet stole into her brain, and calmly, 
without any of that acute agitation that 
had shaken her at first, she began to think 
over her past life. She had married early 
—too early—in order to get away from this 
poor home, which was always on the 
verge of penury, and always had been as 
far back as she could remember; and she 
had not been happy. Her married life 
had been made up of petty quarrels, which 
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had finally ended in her return to this 
meagre home nest with her children. Her 
brother’s taunt was a common one; but 
perhaps to-night the flesh was unusually 
weak. She found it impossible to endure 


the lash in silence. She had felt like turn- . 


ing upon them and blazing out in one great 
flash of indignation, and she had only come 
out here in the night to weep and wring 
her hands alone; she was so poor a worm 
she would not dare to let them see that 
she had made the feeblest attempt to 
turn. 

She was an usurper, they had made 
her understand that from the first. A bird 
once mated has no right to return to the 
home nest. She was taking the very 
bread out of their mouths; and yet she 
had earned her living since the first day of 
her arrival; she had been the household 
drudge at the beck and call of every mem- 
ber of the family. 

She clinched her hands as she thought 
of the cruel taunting of the little sister, 
whom, as a baby, she had carried about 
in her arms. 

Her mother did not openly reproach 
her, but she was not the less cruel. Lead- 
ing her life of perfection, it was her custom 
to read daily from some passage of Script- 
ure, and latterly she had invariably chosen 
this text: “For this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother and cleave unto 
his wife, and they two. shall be one flesh. 
Therefore what God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” 

And Luella knew her meaning right 
well. It was as plain to her as if her 
mother had read, “ For this cause shall a 
woman leave her father and mother and 
cleave unto her husband.” 

The droning morning voice had dwelt 
with her through the day, the words 
changed to suit her case as we change the 
words of most texts to suit our own cases, 
«A woman shall cleave unto her husband, 
cleave unto her husband.” Well, why not ? 
As she looked out into the dusky night 


her thoughts went back to John and to 
their last quarrel. What had it been 
about? She couldn’t remember. It was 
perhaps some little thing that led to hot 
words, a flare of recrimination, tears, and 
in the end to this separation, this miserable 
separation ! 

If John only knew how she felt to-night, 
how like a lost dog left out in the cold, 
afraid of stones, afraid of blows from 
brooms, afraid of everything, he would 
feel sorry for her, she knew he would. 

He had been kind to her in many 
ways. She had not had to work very 
hard ever. She had not worked in John’s 
home as she did here, and then his 
bread had not been the bread of charity 
choked down with taunts. Ohno! John 
was generous and kind if he were a bit 
high-tempered. She suddenly raised up- 
on her elbow. What if she had been 
high-tempered, too, and sullen and mulish? 
Perhaps it was her fault, after all, that they 
had quarrelled ! 

A flush came over her face in the dusk. 
Suppose, oh suppose she should go to 
him now this very night, and ask him to 
forgive her, would he ? 

So intent was she on this thought that a 
little hand, warm and moist, crept into her 
own unnoticed, then another, and baby 
Bess cuddled close, rubbing her soft cheek 
against her mother’s. 

“I wanted oo momsey,” she said, and 
Luella hugged her to her bosom. In her 
selfish distress she had forgotten her chil- 
dren. 

She lay still with the child in her arms, 
John’s child! There was a look of John 
in the pretty face, with its half-closed 
eyes. 

If she should go back to him now with 
baby Bess surely he would take her in. 
She was so tired of doing battle with the 
cruel world single-handed. 

Suddenly her mind was made up. She 
was ready to go now if he would take her. 
A thrill of joy shook her at the very 
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thought of home her own home, a place 
in which she had every right to live, where 
she would be no usurper, where she would 
no longer eat the bread that belonged to 
others. 

She waited until the child’s eyelids 
closed, and then she raised her and car- 
tied her to the house where she found 
little Alice asleep on the doorstep, her 
round arms supporting her dirty little face. 
The sight was like a spur urging her on- 
ward. 

She woke the child and coaxed her into 
the house; there she stood, boldly upright, 
the baby in her arms, the child clinging to 
her skirts, a new independence in her atti- 
tude since her resolve to go back to her 
husband. 

Her mother was reading by the dim 
light of the smoking lamp which she had 
never thought to turn down. James sat 
loosely in a chair, his legs far apart, his 
clasped hands behind his head. Eliza had 
pushed back the unwashed dishes and 
leaned her elbows on the table, a frown on 
her brow, her chin in her hands, devour- 
ing a yellow-backed novel. 

They looked up inquiringly as Luella 
stood in the middle of the room with her 
children. They wondered why she was 
not in the kitchen, as usual, washing up the 
dishes. 

“I’m going home to John,” she said in 
answer to the look. 

“Well, go along, then,” said James, spit- 
ting between two divided teeth at the 
black cavity of the summer fireplace and 
hitting the exact spot aimed at, “and 
good riddance to bad rubbish.” 

“T wish to goodness you would wash the 
dishes first,” exclaimed Eliza, to whom the 
feel of greasy dish-water was worse than 
perdition. 

“The Lord be with you,” said her 
mother, her eyes upon her book as if she 
were reading the words off, “the Lord be 
with you till we meet again.” 

‘Luella laughed hysterically, for her 


mother’s intonation of the words “till we 
meet again” expressed to her sensitive 
ear the hope that that meeting would be 
at some far-distant day. 

With that mirthless laugh she passed 
out of the house into the road that led to 
John’s home. The way was not long, but 
baby Bess grew like lead, and her heart 
sank at every step. 

What if he were away? What if he re- 
fused to take her in? What would she do 
then? Where would she turn? 

Little Alice began to cry from sheer 
weariness. Luella pressed her hand and 
hushed her with a word; cowed by those 
weeks of dependence upon her grand- 
mother’s charity, the child was very docile. 

About half way Luella sat down by the 
roadside, the sleeping child was so heavy, 
and thought again. Should she go on? 
Her heart failed her, and yet it was impos- 
sible to return. She could hear James’s 
sarcastic words, Eliza’s jeers, and her 
mother’s invariable text, and she felt that 
death was preferable. 

Alice began to cry sleepily, it was past 
her bedtime, and rising, Luella walked 
hesitatingly to John’s home. 

No, he was not away, there was a light 
in the window. 

She knocked timidly, and waited. 

She had not long to wait. In one mo- 
ment he opened the door and looked out 
at her as she stood in the stream of light 
from the lamp within. A pitiful picture 
she made, and sweet, too, bareheaded, a 
half-frightened look in her wide, blue eyes, 
her tear-stained cheeks and wet lashes 
telling their own tale of suffering and un- 
happiness. 

“T’'ve come back home, John,” she be- 
gan, quiveringly, and before she could say 
another word he had her in his arms, she 
and her children. 

“ Poor little Luella,’ he said, and his 
voice sounded like music in her ears, “I’ve 
been waiting for you—I’ve been waiting 


all these weeks ! ” 
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GRAECO-EGYPTIAN PORTRAITS. 
By M. A. Peck. 


[% the preparation of the following pa- 

per I have received much valuable 
aid from Herr Graf, of Vienna, cwner of 
ninety of these extraordinary portraits, 
and have also to thank a member of the 
Flinders Petrie for some 
facts of interest. 

Let us turn our eyes 
to the banks of the Nile, 
in 1887, and imagine 
a knot of antiquarians, 
many of them English 
scientists of note, stand- 
ing in the blazing Egyp- 
tian sunshine; near them 
a band of native laborers 
busily engaged in carry- 
ing out loads of drifted 
sand from a _ half-buried 
mausoleum. Occasion- 
ally, instead of sand 
some _ strange shaped 
bundle would be brought 
to light, sent out by the 
members of the expedi- 
tion, whose turn it was 
to work within in cease- 
less endeavor to prevent 
accident to the long-hid- 
den treasures. One can 
picture these men ab- 
sorbed in their work, in- 
terested and excited as 


modern,” from one of the party. But, 
now still allowing the imagination to 
guide us, we see one running, holding in 
each hand a panel, which he hands over, 
and after watching the faces of the others 
for a moment, he vent- 
ures the opinion that 
they may at last be face 
to face with the long- 
sought proof of a Greek 
school of portrait-paint- 
ing, equalling in excel- 
lence the ancient Greek 
school of statuary. And 
such, indeed, it seems 
to have proved. Within 
a few weeks numbers of 
the panels were found 
beyond a doubt the out- 
come of a high and an- 
cient civilization. 

It may, at first sight, 
seem strange that for 
proof of the existence 
of a Greek art we should 
need to look not only to 
a foreign land, but even 
to the more remote parts 
of that land; but I think 
that it is possible to 
show that Egypt is, for 
several reasons, almost 
the only place where 


each new relic came The sold clasp on the left breast supposed tobe such proofs could have 


the badge of initiation into the mysteries of Isis. 


forth. Now, what ap- 

pears to be a piece of stained wood is 
brought out, and a shout, resounding hol- 
low from the precincts of death, gives warn- 
ing that something of more than common 
interest has been found. The piece of wood 
is turned over, rubbed carefully, and behold 
the representation of a young man, hideous, 
crude as to drawing, but in color of a 
freshness to draw forth the remark, “ quite 


been preserved. Like 
the now famous papyri, these paintings 
come from the district of the Fayum, which 
is an extensive and fertile oasis lying be- 
yond the Libyan ruts, on the west side of 
the Nile Valley. In this district lie the 
ruins of Crocodilopolis (the Arsinoé of the 
Ptolemies), where recent discoveries of 
such importance have been made, that we 
may, at our pleasure, know not merely the 
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Mouth somewhat cruel—possibly an athlete. The head 1s 
of wax distemper—the garment and hair are painted with 
the brush. 
streets, the squares, the public buildings 
of the city, but the very number, names, 
possessions of the inmates of many of the 
houses. Those of you who are familiar 
with Georg Ebers’s delightful Egyptian 
historical novels will realize to what excel- 
lent use he has put this mass of information. 

Under the Ptolemies, Arsinoé wasa very 
flourishing Greek colony, and even during 
the Roman occupation it was still a place 
of importance, though at no time did it 
rank with Alexandria. About fourteen 
miles from Arsinoé lay the small town of 
Kerke (now known as Rubaigat), almost 
on the edge of the desert. Ancient inscrip- 
tions speak of Kerke asa harbor or landing- 
place, which is a little difficult for us to 
understand, as Rubaigat is situated in a 
spot but sparingly irrigated by one of the 
narrow channels known as Bats and its 
still narrower side streams. However that 
may be we cannot tell, but we can easily 
understand the reason why this spot was 
selected as a place of burial. The Egyp- 
tians never buried their dead in fertile 
ground, probably for two reasons: first, 


they had buta narrow strip of fertile land, 


irrigated at great pains; and secondly, 
because the mummies, which they were so 
careful to preserve, would have been de- 
stroyed by the inundations. Therefore it 
is that the desert became the burying- 
place of the Egyptians. Arsinoé, there- 
fore, lying in the fertile valley, needed a 
necropolis near the desert, and Kerke was 
selected as being most suitable, maybe 
because it was already the necropolis of 
Memphis. So much for the place. 

By the time that Alexander the Great 
founded the city named after him, at the 
mouth of the Nile, all Egypt had acknowl- 
edged him, and many colonies had sprung 
up along the banks of the river which 
were destined to leave their mark on the 
civilization of the conquered race. Like 
all strong and cultivated conquerors, they 
impressed their manners, customs, arts and 
learning on those around them, and the 
Egyptians, themselves a highly cultivated 
people, were not slow in learning the les- 
sons placed beforethem. But the religion 
of Egypt was a thing of tco great impor- 
tance to be relinquished, too strong to 


Lock of hair on the side is called the Prince’s lock. This 
was worn by an Egyptian child until its fifth year, and 
after that age it was worn only by royalty. 
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take a secondary place. Naturally heredi- 
tary custom would obtain more in the 
remote districts where communication with 
the multiform religions of the north and 
east was difficult. Indeed, it soon became 
evident that it was stronger than that of 
the colonizing Greeks, for some of its 
forms and customs were, before many gen- 
erations had passed away, adopted by the 
conquerors, and it is to some of these 
religious customs that we owe the preser- 
vation of the portraits at present under 
our consideration. 

The dominant feature of the Egyptian 
religion was, without doubt, the intense 
belief in the after life. It was held that 
the soul after death journeyed a long way, 
finally reaching its haven of rest. Arrived 
there, if its earthly career had been a 
righteous one, the spirit lost its individu- 
ality and was absorbed into the godhead— 
in other words it became Osiris. But this 
absorption did not prevent periodical visits 
to its old haunts, and it was even per- 
mitted to visit its cast-off shell. 

In the Egyptian idea the Aa corre- 
sponds to our idea of a living, breathing 
human being. This Aa@ was divided into 
four component parts: /’a-—the soul; 
Srit—the shadow; 4é—the feelings ; 
Chu—the shining element. When the body 
died, and the soul had fled, there was still 
something left, and this something we call 
the Xa ; this it was that took up its abode 
in the bust or portrait. If the Aa@ were 
lost, the spirit could no more visit the 
earth. Hence the importance of the por- 
trait which immortalized the Aa. 

That each spirit might recognize its 
former abode with certainty, there was in 
early times a portrait bust placed at the 
head of the mummy. A few specimens of 
such busts have been found, but it is to be 
supposed that in the lapse of centuries 
they would become separate from their 
mummies and be lost. | In-many instances 
small and quite conventional figures were 
tied on to the feet of the mummies, and of 


these innumerabie specimens exist; but 
this custom appears to have been confined 
to the poorer classes. With the Greeks 
came the knowledge of painting, which 
was eagerly seized upon by the Egyptians 
as a still more excellent assistance to the 
soul in the recognition of its body, and 
paintings on panels soon superseded all 


In this portrait the marks of the cestrum are very clear, 
the garments and face being so painted. 


other methods for memorial portraits. 
That these portraits might not be lost they 
were fastened over the face of the dead, 
either with the mummy-wrappings or with 
frames exactly similar to our modern pict- 
ure-frames, often richly carved and gilded, 
and of a marvellous durability. 

The custom of attaching portraits to 
mummies began in the second century B c, 
and lasted until the fourth century a.b., 
when the Emperor Theodosius issued 
an edict forbidding such heathen rites, 
Georg Ebers thinks that these portraits 
must have been painted 3.c., and points 
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out the fact that the figures on the mum- 
my-wrappings and cases in nearly every 
instance represented the Egyptian ser- 
vices of the 
dead. Again 
and again the 
gods of the dead 
appear —Isis, 
Nephthys, Osi- 
ris, and the 
jackal - headed 
Anubis; this lat- 
ter, in particu- 
lar, familiar to 
everybody who 
has seen even a 
picture of Egyp- 
tian hiero- 
glyphs. The 
sarcophagi are 
all decorated 
with symbols in- 
dicative of 
Egyptian be- 
liefs. Another 
thing that seems 
to set an early 
date for these 
paintings is that 
while we find 
Grecian, Egvp- 
tian, Semitic, 
and that mixed 
type usually 
found in a cos- 
mopelitan  dis- 
trict, we find no 
portraits of 
Roman type, 
which we might 
expect, had they 
Mummy with panel secured. The been painted 
mummy-wrappings are wound with after the Ro- 
great artistic skill. 

mans became a 

great and conquering power. 
That there wes a long line of Greek 
artists we are assured by many writers, 
among others Pliny and Cicero, and in 
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some Cases names are mentioned and even 
canvases described. We know, for in- 
stance, that so early as 436 B.c. Polygnotus 
flourished, for at that date his arrival at 
Athens is mentioned, where he soon be- 
came a shining light. Later, Apelles, an 
Ionian artist, became celebrated. Alexan- 
der the Great, indeed, thought so highly 
of him that he would permit no other artist 
to portray him. Two pictures by this artist 
are spoken of—one of Alexander wielding 
a thunderbolt, fit emblem of his mighty 
deeds; another of Venus rising from the 
sea, in which she was represented as wring- 
ing her tresses, the bright drops from which 
formed a silver veil around her. Of artists 
and their paintings we may read, but we 
have been tardy in acknowledging the au- 
thority of the ancient historians as art 
critics. In this I believe we have been 
wrong ; for why should those who could 
daily feast their eyes on the most perfect 
developments of plastic art be willing to 
sing the praises of inferior art-work in any 
other medium? ‘To them, accustomed 
from their early childhood to form in its 
full perfection continually before them, 
bad drawing would be intolerable. There- 
fore our scepticism as to their powers as 
judges of pictorial art seems unjust. 

We have many proofs that, somewhat 
later than the period of whigh I have 
been speaking, Greek art impressed it- 
self deeply upon the Romans, and those 
who have had the advantage of visiting 
Pompeii will have marvelled at the mural 
decorations there to be seen. Than these 
paintings, until:the discovery in the Fay- 
um, nothing earlier existed if we except 
the figures on vases, which, remarka- 
ble as they were, were of necessity con- 
ventional in style. Among the Pompeiian 
figures and faces, as well as those found 
in other cities of Campania, are many 
that are supposed to be portraits, and 
though there is no proof that the artists 
who produced them actually came from 


Greece, they were certainly painted in the 
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Greek manner and by men of Greek edu- 
cation. 

The portraits found in Egypt were pre- 
served for us by the dryest thing that 
nature ever made—the sand of the desert. 
The marauding bands of Arabs who in 
successive generations invaded the fertile 
valley returned to their desert homes rich 
with spoils. But fortunately they helped 
themselves only to the jewels so lavishly 
bestowed on the dead; they cared no whit 
for the portraits, which they tore from their 
places and flung aside, to be once more 
covered with the surplus of the Sahara, 
and kept for those to whom they appear 
priceless. 

A great number of these paintings have 
been discovered, some of very high artistic 
value, some mere travesties of art, but all 
of interest to the thinker. 

Good work was very highly prized, for it 
is stated that Ptolemy I., surnamed Sotor, 
or Saviour, offered Nikias, the Greek artist, 
320 B.C., sixty talents for his Nekya—zée., 
about $70,ooo—and also we are told that 
Pamphilos received a yearly fee from each 
pupil of one talent, or $1180. This fact 
bears on our subject, for it proves that 


Artistically valueless, but with interesting Phoenician in- 
scription of the third or fourth century, 


Earrings exactly similar to those in portrait were found in 
the mummy-wrappings. 


only the very wealthy could procure the 
services of the best artists, especially if 
they had to make the costly journey up the 
Nile as far as Memphis or Crocodilopolis. 
The methods of these ancient days were 
totally different from those of the present 
day, and were evidently vastly more dura- 
ble. Panels of wood were used to paint 
on, sycamore and cypress, also panels of 
papier-maché, and occasionally they were 
formed by gluing three thicknesses of can- 
vas together. ‘These panels were usually 
about fourteen inches long by seven inches 
wide. The artist used liquid wax instead 
of oil to mix the colors, which were made 
not from vegetable but from mineral sub- 
stances, and were of marvellous brilliancy 
and permanence; blue powdered lapis 
lazuli; green malachite; red oxide of iron, 
etc. The colors were laid on in patches, 
somewhat after the fashion of a mo- 
saic, and afterwards blended with an 
instrument called the cestrum, which 
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appears to have been a lancet-shaped 
spatula, long handled, with at one end a 
curved point, at the other a finely den- 
tated edge. With the toothed edge the 
wax could be equalized and smoothed, 
while the point was used for placing high 
lights, marking lips, eyebrows, etc. 

The final process, which gives the name 
encausti¢ to this kind of painting, was the 
burning-in of the colors. This was done 
by the application of a heated surface to 
the panel, though Georg Ebers believes 
that in Egypt the heat of the sun was 
probably all that was needed to complete 
the artist’s work. Herr Otto Donner von 
Richter, in the AWunich Allgemeine Zeitung 
(June 30, 1888), gives a very interesting 
account of his experiments in encaustic 
painting, made since the discovery of the 
Hawara pictures, some of which he has 
successfully copied. 

Many of the portraits were painted in 
encaustic, others in distemper, others again 
—and among them some of the best—in a 
combination of the two processes. I may 
say that distemper-painting was done with 
a mixture of water-colors, egg, fig-milk or 
some other resinous substance beaten up 
together. The brush was used, as well as 
the cestrum, and in many of the portraits 
the brush marks are quite conspicuous. 
As a general rule, however, the brush has 
been used for parts of the picture that 
would be partially or wholly covered with 
mummy-wrappings, and the work has been 
of a superficial character. 

It is supposed that the paintings were 
first used as a decoration for the home, 
their later destination being the picture-gal- 
lery of thetomb. Thistheory is supported 
by the fact that plaster aad cement still ad- 
here to the backs of some of the panels, 
and that holes are pierced in others, by 
which they appear to have been suspended. 
It is interesting to know that a_ large 
number of labels have been found, not 
fastened to the mummies, but in the same 


‘mausoleums which makes it probable that 
they originally belonged to each other,’ 
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and that but few mention either very old 
or very young persons. Hegdemann, in- 
deed, says that one-half of all the labels 
found give ages between twenty and forty 
years. ‘They are of great interest, giving 
voice through the ages to the belief in 
the future—common bond between old 


Gold laurels—red ribbon across breast with gold and 
silver buttons; white and purple @arments. 


and new faiths. One reads “8 years old. 
Have courage;” again, “Be of good cour- 
age; bear thyself bravely;” a third says 
“Daughter of Dioscorus, have courage.” 
All of these are addressed to the spirit or 
Ba. How different from our “Rest in 
pe-ce.” For the thoughtful the difference 
contains a history of particular interest in 
this one: “Adlinee—also called Tenos — 
Herod's Daughter. Thou good one, a ten- 
der farewell The year 10. Mesoreh 4th. 
Age 35.” Here we have an appeal from 
the past, and the hand of the gentle lady 
who died on that far-away July day 
stretches out through the years to touch 
us to-day in this nineteenth century. 
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froma painting oy Kruseman Van Filen, 


AUTUMN SUNSET. 
By Stlas McChesney Piper. 


HE birds have flown, the gentle flowers are dead, 
The bleak and barren meadows mottled brown; 
But in the naked woodland streaks of red 
Relieve the dreary landscape’s darksome frown. 


A frozen wind goes shivering through the grove, 
And sets the dark and ripened leaves a-chill; 
Their mournful murmurs, blending with, approve 

The harshly deep complainings of the rill. 


Beyond the pine-crowned hills that gleam afar 
The glowing orb of day is sinking fast; 

And over all the valley, near and far, 
The deepening purple shadows now are cast. 


Gold-tipped and crimson ‘gainst the twilight sky, 
Above the darkening landscape’s rounded verge, 
Long rifts of cloud, like ships at anchor lie 
Whilst lapped by molten waves as by a surge. 


The fleeting glories of the vanquished day 
That kindled all the western sky ablaze 
Have slowly melted, faded, flown away, 
And now the horizon’s wrapped in smoky haze. 


Still through the silent forest, night-entombed, 
Where naked branches scarcely intervene, 

The dying embers of the clouds consumed 
Reflect a ghastly glamour o’er the scene. 


A few pale stars peer forth from misty deeps, 
A ghostly moon ascends the murky sky, 

The restless leaves are swung in whirling heaps 
By sobbing evening gusts that hurry by. 
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THE THANKFULNESS OF MADAME MAURICE. 
By Mary Tracy Earle. 


WituH ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. M. ASHE. 


cold unsparing 
light of a Novem- 

ber morning seemed to 
touch the houses in old 
Chelsea a little more 
leniently than it touched 
any other houses in New 
York. The last of the 
vine-leaves were flutter- 
ing down through the 
damp air, but they left a 
netted tracery of gray 
creepers over the red 
brick walls, and the early 
postmen came trilling 
along the streets like so 
many cheerful and over- 
sized locusts in gray uni- 
form. 
Madame Maurice and 
her granddaughter, Ger- 
trude Mayfield, were lin- 
gering at their breakfast 
table, each with an unac- 


knowledged feeling that 
it was not worth while ... 


to set anything until the 

first mail had come ands « 
given a character to the 

day. Madame Maurice, 
who was a very French old lady and very 
glad to be so, was still sipping her coffee 
and talking; but Gertrude Mayfield, who 
was a very American young lady and very 
glad to be so, had finished her coffee long 
before and was nibbling the crisp edges 
of dialogue from a new novel while she 
listened to her grandmother’s propound- 
ing of a favorite theory of life. Quite 
often Gertrude looked up at Madame 
Maurice and smiled. 


“T have always been 
too terreebly good,” said 
Madame Maurice. “I 
have never been paid.” 
y Just then the postman 
* whistled, and although 
she had been speaking 
of her direct account with 
Providence she jumped 
to her feet and hurried 
- for the door to see if any 
of her dues were coming 
in. 

“T’ll go for you, grand- 
mamma,’’ cried Ger- 
trude, dropping her book. 
“Your hair is uncoiled 
—Grandmamma!” She 
ran after her, for Madame 
Maurice was dashing into 
the hall with one grizzled 
curl flying out from the 
knot at the back of her 
head. At the same mo- 
ment Melinda, the maid, 
rushed down the staircase 
from the second story, 
and heading them both 
off, reached the outer 
door. 

“Ts it not disgusting?” said Madame 
Maurice as she and Gertrude hovered 
near the dining-room and waited for de- 
velopments. “ Always the same repeti- 
tion. You and that insane Mélanda jump 
and run whenever a postman whistles at 
the Battery. Is it a million dollars you 
expect ?”’ 

“T only want to bring your million dol- 
lars in to you, grandmamma,” Gertrude 
explained, 


AN EARLY POSTMAN, 
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Melinda came back empty-handed. “It 
was the postman on the other side of the 
street,” she said. “I never lived in a 
house where the postman didn’t pass first 
on the other side.” 

“ Are you sure he was not on the Bat- 
tery?” asked Madame Maurice. One 
might have thought to hear her that the 
New York postmen have a daily parade 
along the water’s edge. “And couldn't 
you wait for him to ring? No wonder 
you get no work done in the house.” The 
postman came up the steps as she spoke 
and there was as loud a ring as any one 
could ask. “ Mon Dieu!’ she cried out, 
“does he try to frighten us to death 
on purpose? Why wasn’t somebody out 
there to keep him from touching that 
bell?” 

The two young women started at the 
same moment toward the door. ‘“ Never 
mind, Melinda,” said Gertrude, “ go back 
to your work and I will open for him.” 

Melinda started up the stairs sulkily. 
“Queerest people I ever saw,” she 
thought; “they insist on going out to 
meet the postman as if they couldn’t 
trust me with their letters. I don’t believe 
they're expecting anything anyway; they’re 
just doing it to interfere.” 

Gertrude returned with a single letter 
in her hand. Madame Maurice eyed it 
disapprovingly. “And he rang like that 
for one letter?” she demanded. “He 
ought to be kill. I shall write a letter of 
complaint—— If it is for me why not to 
give itto me? And if it is for you it is not 
necessary to look at it as if it were a 
snake.” 

“Tt is for me,” said Gertrude, “ but I do 
not recognize the hand.” 

“Let me see,” said Madame Maurice. 

Gertrude handed it to her and she held 
it at arm’s length and stared at it. She 
had left her glasses somewhere out of 
reach. “ Effectively,” 


her head back to gain a greater distance, 
“you do not recognize the hand and 


she said, stretching © 
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neither do I, and I think it would not rec- 
ognize itself in a mirror—it is looking 
so very weak and seeck.’’ She put her 
head on one side to try to catch the post- 
mark, and turned the letter to look at its 
back, but the writer insisted on waiting 
until it was opened before revealing him- 
self. A glimmering of this determination 
dawned on Madame Maurice. “If you 
had a little sense you would open it,” she 
went on, still turning the letter deliberate- 
ly from corner to corner, “but I tell you 
frankly that when you get a letter you act 
like a fool—pretty nearly two, and I make 
three.” She held the letter up to the 
light. “It is short,” she concluded. 

“Would you object if I opened it, 
grandmamma?” Gertrude asked in a 
mild tone of which the use toward her 
peppery grandmother was the only enter- 
tainment she could depend upon from day 
to day. She sometims sighed to think 
what a dead level existence would come to 
if her grandmother were less peppery even 
by a word, and then she laughed at her- 
self, and sighed again, realizing that as the 
years passed her grandmother’s whole pro- 
gression was the other way. ‘“ The writer 
may have signed it, you know,” she added 
as a final persuasion. 

Madame Maurice yielded it up witha 
certain reluctance. ‘In France,” she said, 
“a young girl like you would be ashamed 
to receive letters from people she did not 
know, and it would not be allow.””: 

Gertrude laughed. - “ Youth has but one 
time,” she said, quoting a French proverb 
as she opened the letter. It was unde- 
niably short, and Gertrude drew a quick 
breath as she read it. “I send this,” it 
said, “having had no chance to speak. 
Watch for me to-morrow, Thanksgiving 
eve, for I shall passtheold place.” There 
was neither signature nor address, only the 
date. It had been written the day before. 
Gertrude looked up from it with a strange- 
ly excited face. “Come back to the dining- 
room, grandmamma,” she said. “I don’t 
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know what this means; we will talk about 
it there.” 

“ Ah,” said Madame Maurice in a way 
that expressed a general contempt and dis- 
belief of everything unexpected or puz- 
zling. ‘Give it to me and I'll soon see 
what it means.” 

“ I wish you would,” answered Gertrude, 
and as they went into the dining-room 

o.* she handed it to 

: the old lady, and 
then brought her 
glasses. 

Madame Mau- 
rice unfolded the 
sheet with an au- 
thoritative air, as 
- if her position as 
* the head of the 
house must as- 
sert itself against 
any whim of the 
writer’s. She 
read the two lines 
of the letter, fold- 
ed it in silence 
and returned it 
to its envelope. 
Then she looked 
full at Gertrude 
through her 

glasses. “ I think 

IT SEEMS LIKE A BIT OUT 
OF SOMEONE ELSE'S LIFE.” this the 
leemit,” she said. 

There was something unnatural in herun- 
obtrusive tone and in the pallor which came 
over her face. Gertrude met her gaze, at 
first with bewilderment. “1 think that it 
is,’ she agreed, “ but the trouble with me 
is that I don’t know what limit it passes. 
What do you make of it? Have you any 
idea who sent it or why it should come?” 

“Where is the old place?” asked Ma- 
dame Maurice. 

“T should like to know,” said Gertrude, 
pondering. “ It seems likea bit out of some 
one else’s life putinto mine. I don’t know 
who can want to speak to me. I don’t 
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know any old place—except—” she hesi- 
tated, looking into her grandmother’s eyes. 

“ Except what ?” insisted Madame Mau- 
rice, rising and standing before Gertrude. 
A depth of feeling which did not accord with 
herround, quick-tempered face was drawing 
long lines and hollows where the dimples 
should have waited for one of the happy 
changes in her mood. 

Gertrude rose also and shook her 
head, trying to smile. “ Except nothing, 
grandmamma,” she said; “it is impussi- 
ble.” She reached out and touched Ma- 
dame Maurice half-pityingly, half-entreat- 
ingly. “I know what you are thinking, 
dear,” she went on, “but don’t think it. 
Paul would never have done a thing like 
this. It is not his handwriting 

“ Paul!” cried Madame Maurice. ‘ Do 
you think I spend my lifethinking of Paul? 
Was I born yesterday, to go round poking 
my nose intoevery ash-barrel on the street 
to see if Paul is at the bottom of it? No; 
this is just the work of someambecile who has 
gotten holdof yourname; you needn’tthink 
because you get an anonymous letterasking 
a rendezvous that either God or the devil 
wrote it—or Pauw!” There was some- 
thing bright in the old woman's eyes, and 
she dashed it away with an impatient hand. 
She was not of a nature to show sympathy, 
and if her very heart had broken the sharp 
edges of it would still have felt like thorns. 
“You make me seeck with your Paul!” 
she cried. “Was it my fault that he was 
a fool and got tired of you? And beside, 
what old place could he mean?” 

“Grandmamma,” said Gertrude, solemn- 
ly, “you told him never to come into this 
house again, and he has never come. You 
told him he was too lazy to work, and was 
only waiting for you to die e 

“And what kind of conduct do you call 
that- for a grandson?” put in Madame 
Maurice. “And if I said it I’ve forgotten 
it; do you think I write down all the 
things I say so that I can read them 
over and repent? No; if the grandson 
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doesn’t find the grandmother good enough 
and the cousin good enough he can inquire 
his way up to heaven and tell the good 
Lord how we ought to have been made.” 

Not even an undercurrent of amusement 
stirred through Gertrude’s face. “ Paul 
always found that 7 was good enough,” 
she said. “I don't see how you can expect 
to get angry with him and scold him and 
say such terrible things to him and yet 
have him as fond of you as he was before.” 

Madame Maurice drewa chair up to the 
grate, sat down and stretched out her 
small, plump feet. “Since the children 
didn’t give in their order in time to have a 
grandmother made to suit them,” she said, 
comfortably, “they must get used to this 
terreeble one they have.” She unfolded the 
letter again. “What does he mean by say- 
ing he has no chance to speak to you? 
Does he think I shut you up in a closet ?”’ 

“But you know this isn’t Paul that is 
writing,” Gertrude protested; “it couldn't 
be Paul, and yet—” She threw herself 
onto her knees before the fire and stretched 
her cold, white hands toward the glow. 
“Grandmamma,” she broke out, ‘what 
does it all mean? Who can it be? Is this 
some one writing for Paul? If he is well 
why shouldn't he write for himself? He 
knows I am not angry with him.” 

“I'd like to know who is!” cried Ma- 
dame Maurice. “Did he expect me to 
make une grande reverence every time I 
spoke to him? In France we are not so 
hypocreete as to put all our words into 
spoonsful of jelly for fear that they stick 
in somebody's dear little throat. When 
he comes I shall smile, and use the sign 
language—so—for fear I say something 
which is not polite.” 

“All that I can make of it is that he is 
sick,” Gertrude went on, “and that this is 
some one writing for him so as not to 
frighten 

“Frighten stickfiddles,” said Madame 
Maurice. “Effectively they are too 
thoughtful. I think I see myself be fright- 
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en for Paul about the time the chickens 
cut their teeth. Mélanda is bringing in the 
coal?--Ah?” She jumped up alertly and 
carried her chair to the wall, leaving Me- 
linda a fair chance at the grate, and when 
Gertrude had risen with a more deliberate 
motion her grandmother had left the room. 
She was following and had reached the 
door when Melinda spoke to her. 

“Miss Gertrude,” the maid said as she 
lifted the coal-scuttle, “did you ever live 
a lie?” 

Gertrude turned and looked at her. 
Only her back and a little bit of plump 
round cheek were to be seen. Gertrude 
knew that if that bit of cheek was very 
red it might only be on account of the fire- 
light. What a funny question, Melinda,” 
she said. “No, I don’t believe I ever 
lived a lie—not more than a prevarication 
at any rate.” It wasa relief for the mo- 
ment to talk to Melinda, and she lingered 
at the doorway, smiling. 

“T wish you had,” said Melinda, and 
then she poured the coal in with a rattle. 

“Why Melinda,” cried Gertrude, com- 
ing back toward the fire, “ I don’t under- 
stand you in the least. Howcan you pos- 
sibly wish that I had lived a lie?” 

“Well, I do,” said Melinda. The coal 
was all in and she poked down the ashes 
until the live embers followed in a spark- 
ling stream. “You see,” she added, 
kneeling to brush up the hearth, “ 7’ve 
lived one and I don’t know how to stop 
it. Ithought maybe you could tellme. It 
isn’t a very wicked lie, but it’s getting 
mighty troublesome. How do you sup- 
pose I could stop?” 

“ How can I tell you?” asked Gertrude 
She rested her hands on the back of a 
chair and looked curiously and rather 
sympathetically at the girl who was kneel- 
ing where she herself had knelt only a few 
minutes before. A sudden gleam of humor 
came into her eyes. “ Maybe grandmam- 
ma could tell you better than I,” she sug- 
gested. 
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‘“SHE POURED THE COAL IN WITH A RATTLE.” 


Melinda turned round with a frightened 
face. “Oh, Miss Gertrude, you aren’t 
going to tell her, are you?” she cried. 
“She would beso angry withme— _I be- 
lieve she would turn me off.” 

“TI can’t very well tell her as long as I 
don’t know about it myself,” Gertrude 
said more gravely,“ but if it is anything 
that would trouble her, Melinda, you cer- 
tainly ought to stop it at once.” 

“Well, you see it can’t trouble her as 
long as she doesn’t know it,” the maid ex- 
plained, “and it hasn’t anything to do 
with her anyway, only I know with her 
tempers she wouldn’t like it, but what I 
want to do is to stop.” 

“Then why don’t you?” said Gertrude. 
“It seems to me if you just stop that is 
all there is to do.” 

“Oh, but that isn’t near all,’ Melinda 
protested. “I can’t stop without telling 
another person that I’m stopping, and per- 
haps they won’t like me any more after 
that.” 

Gertrude shook her head. Poor Me- 
linda looked so doleful that it was no 
longer amusing to talk to her. “I’m 


sorry for you,” she said kindly, “but I. 


don’t see what I can do about it. If I can 
help you in any way ?’’—she picked her 
forgotten novel from the breakfast-table 
and stood waiting while Melinda looked 
at her with the desire of confession written 
on her face; but it was a day of interrup- 
tions, and this time it was Madame Maurice 
who came in. 

“ Mélanda, what’s the matter with you ? 
Do you have your fingers in your ears?” 
she demanded. “The grocer has been 
tearing the bell to pieces for the last half 
hour, and I want you to order—” Me- 
linda disappeared and Madame Maurice 
first dictated her list to the empty air and 
then followed Melinda to say it over 
again. 
It was a long list, and Gertrude noticed 
that it contained everything that Paul had 
ever liked. “Poor grandmamma,” she 
thought—“ and oh! what old place does 
he mean?” 

Toward night Madame Maurice came 
into Gertrude’s room and sat down appar- 
ently for the first time since breakfast. 
She was looking very tired. ‘These 
meeseraable American customs !” she be- 
gan. ‘“ The idea of having the gouvarne- 
ment set aside one day of the year for 
eating too much—is it not abomeenaab’? 
It is all very well for people who have 
nothing to do but sit stil] and digest from 
one day to another and yet keep thin as a 
bone, but what do I want of Thanksgeev- 
ing? I have work till I am dead and now 
I suppose you think you are going to 
drag me out hunting old places instead 
of burying me, but you don’t know the 
grandmother yet. She doesn’t go out 
from under her own little roof to-night.” 

“Grandmamma,” said Gertrude, “the 
more I think about it the more sure Iam 
that there is some mysterious mistake, or - 
else that this has nothing in the world to 
do with Paul.” 

“Who thought it had ?”” asked Madame 
Maurice. 

“You see,” Gertrude went on, “there 
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absolutely isn’t any old place that we ever 
thought of together i 

The old lady made a contemptuous 
mouth, and then, as if that were not 
enough, rose to her feet and made a still 
more contemptuous courtesy, sweeping her 
skirts out with a flourish. ‘ Mademoiselle 
Gertrude,” she said, “I have the honor to 
inform you that you are invited to your 
bed to-night at eight o’clock. If you do 
not know where to meet the monsieur, the 


monsieur can dance upon his own old place ~ 


until he arrives at the knowledge that he is 
dancing by himself. It is not the grand- 
mother who will tell you where to look for 
him if you do not know.” 

“But do you know, grandmamma?” 
cried Gertrude. 

“Tf I know, I know,” the madame an- 


swered. . 
“ And don’t youcare?”’ Gertrude stood 


outlined against the light of the window. 
In her earnestness she had clasped her 
hands. 

Madame Maurice clasped hers. “No, I 
don’t care,” she said, ina mocking falsetto 
voice. 

Gertrude put her hands upon her grand- 
mother’s shoulders and looked into her 
face. The pallor which had come over it 
in the morning had not passed away, and 
the lines through it were deep. “I know 
you do care, dear,” she said, “ but I don’t 
believe you know: any more than I do 
about the old place.” 

“The terreeble grandmother lies, then,” 
said Madame Maurice, but with an impul- 
sive motion she drew Gertrude up to her 
and turned a cheek for her to kiss, pushing 
her away again as soon as it was done. 
“We're the whole of two fools apaice!” 
she cried between tears and laughter, “ and 
that insane Mélanda is just equal to us; she 
is at least four fools all by herself. What 
do you think ? When she was straining 
the cranberry jelly she asked me if I had 
ever leeved a lie.” 

Gertrude dropped into a chair with a 


gurgle of delight. “What did you tell 
her, grandmamma ?” she begged. 

“Tell her?” said the old lady sharply; 
“T told her anybody ought to be kill who 
would leevea lie.” She took out her watch 
and looked at it. ‘Six o’clock,” she said, 
querulously, “and I asked her to serve 
dinner an hour early so that she could have 
her evening. Ah! Ihear her coming now.” 

Melinda knocked and‘announced din- 
ner. Gertrude answered, for Madame 
Maurice had gone suddenly across to the 
window and was looking down. Gertrude 
joined her and they stood silent a moment. 
It was growing cold and dark outside, and 
the thin film of their breath came and went 
across the polished pane. ‘ How short the 
days are,” Madame Maurice sighed; “it 
is almost night.” 

“ And so early,” Gertrude added, with 
little meaning except to make response. 
Below them the people hurried by; many 
of them were bending forward a little and 
smiling even in their haste, for they were 
eager to be home. <A postman whistled 
merrily far upthe street. ‘The sun was just 
gone, and the stars had not come out to 
lead the eye farther and farther among 
their infinite distances, so that the sky, un- 
measured by the stars, seemed close to 
earth and void of everything but mystery. 
Even the ceaseless sounds of life were in 
some way hushed by it, and the loneliness 
of the encircling land and sea crept in and 
sought for shelter along the city streets. 
Gertrude laid her hand upon her grand- 
mother’s, and found it trembling upon the 
window-ledge. ‘ Grandmamma,” she be- 
gan, but the old woman drew her hand 
away, and throwing the window open leaned 
far out. 

“ Paul,” she called, sharply, “ you'll be 
late for dinner if you don’t hurry in.” 

“ Then come and open for me,” retorted 
a cheerful voice; “ I’ve lost my key.” 

Gertrude ran as one runs for life, but 
Madame Maurice leaned a little farther to 
speak to the young fellow who was stand- 
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ing now upon the steps. “ You weell have 
to get one made to take the place of it, 
Paul,” she said; “and out of your own 
money, too.” Then she dropped back into 
achair. Her breath came in long, heart- 
straining throes. There was no one in 
sight, and she buried her face in her hands. 

As Gertrude opened the door she heard 
the postman whistle and saw him follow- 
ing her cousin up the steps. At the same 
moment Melinda came running into the hall 
and stood abashed. Gertrude held out 
her hand with an impatient movement. It 
seemed too hard to have a postman and 
Melinda coming between her and Paul. 

It was the same postman who had 
brought the morning letter. He _ held 
another in his hand but drew it back. 
“Nothing for you, miss, only a letter for 
Miss Mayfield,” he said. 

“Why I am Miss Mayfield,” Gertrude 
answered; “ what do you mean ?”’ 

The postman shook his head calmly. 
“Oh, no,” he insisted, “it’s the other 
young lady I mean—Miss Gertrude May- 
field. I gave you ‘ 

a letter for her 
this morning.” 

“You have 
made a mistake in L 
the names,” Ger- 
trude explained, 


” 


‘“THEY’RE MAKING IT UP. 


trying not to be impatient. “ That letter 
was for me. I am Miss Gertrude May- 
field. Won't you give me my letter, 
please ?” 

The postman stood and stared at her, 
flushing very red. “Do you get Miss 
Gertrude Mayfield’s letters?” he asked, 
blankly. 

“Of course I do,” said Gertrude ; 
“that’s my name.” 

He handed her the letter and there was 
an angry look on his face. “I think you 
ought to know, miss, that the other young 
lady has been giving it out to me as her 
name,” he said. 

Melinda hurried forward out of the 
shadows, looking very white and scared. 
“ Oh, Miss Gertrude, I told you I’d been 
living a lie,” she panted, “but it was him 
that first mixed us up when he was new on 
the beat. I——-” 

“ But you took her registry receipts in 
and pretended to sign them,” the post- 
man interrupted. 

|’m—sorry,’’ Melinda sobbed. 

Gertrude looked around for Paul. He 
had slipped past her up the stairs. 
The letter in her hand was addressed 
to her in his writing. It was the let- 
ter which she and her grandmother 
had never owned to each other that 
they had been hopjng to receive 

from every postman for the whole 
long year. And the morning letter? 

She ran laughing up the stairs, but 
at the door of her own room she 
paused. Paul and her grandmother 
had not noticed her. She said that 

they did not need to have her come 
to them just yet, and in the moment 
silence she heard the postman’s 
®. suppressed but angry voice. 

‘A precious fool you’ve made of 
me,” he said. “Do you think I’ve 
been talking to you and meeting you 

-and making love to you in fun, while 
you've been pretending you had a 
prettier name? Don’t you think I’d 
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have liked you just as well if I'd known you 
was Melinda Brown? And then I wrote 
you a letter asking you to meet me—you 
know where—and the thing has gone to 
her. I did have sense enough not to sign 
it, that’s one thing; I thought you'd know 
who wanted to meet you more than any 
other man.” 

“Melinda's answer came quivering 
through her tears. ‘“I—I’m going to have 
my evening off,” she faltered; “I can 
meet you just the same.” 

Gertrude ran in and caught her grand- 
mother by the arm. “Oh, I know all 
about it now, she cried. I know. all 
about Melinda’s lie!” 

Madame Maurice stiffened guiltily and 
drew away from Paul. “ Mélanda’s stick- 
fiddle !”’ she exclaimed; “can’t you speak 
to your cousin or do anything but laugh?” 

“But the letter, Paul? You didn’t 
write this letter ?’’ Gertrude asked while 
he kissed her. She pulled the morning 
letter from her dress and spread it out be- 
fore his eyes. 

“That insane Gertrude didn’t know 
where was the old place,” Madame Mau- 
rice said scornfully, while he stared at the 
writing, “but the terreeble grandmother 
knew; she knew it was right here at 
home.” 

“But I never wrote that stuff,’ Paul 
objected; “that’s my letter in Gertrude’s 
hand. I wrote to her saying that I was 
well, but wasn’t ever coming back, and 
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then after it was sent it made me so 
lonesome that I couldn’t help coming 
round to take a look at the old house, and 
you called me in.” 

“ You would have missed your supper 
if I had not,” said Madame Maurice in de- 
fence, but Gertrude caught her round the 
neck and almost smothered her with kisses. 
“Grandmamma ! grandmamma ! that was 
Melinda's letter from the postman,” she 
cried. “Oh, grandmamma, we've gotten 
Paul back because Melinda has been living 
a lie!” 

A sound of voices came up through the 
open window and Gertrude ran to it, 
looked down, and then motioned to the 
others, her face brimming with delight. 
“ Oh, I’mso glad,” she whispered, “they're 
making it up; they haven’t quarrelled after 
all.” 

Madame Maurice and Paul leaned out 
in time to see the postman come out on 
the doorstep. He glanced up and down 
the empty street and, turning, snatched 
a kiss from Melinda before she could 
close the door. 

“ Mélanda ought to be kill,” said Ma- 
dame Maurice, but Gertrude and Paul 
laughed openly, for the thankfulness which 
they would never hear upon her lips shone 
in her face as she added, “and that post- 


man! Effectively! If Mélanda is not 


afraid of six fools beside herself in the 
kitchen she can invite him here to-morrow 
night.” 
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THE CAT COMPANIONABLE., 
By Rosa G. Abbott. 


‘‘Some are mad if they behold a Cat.” 


~HE humanitarian who 

contemplates his re- 

vered Shakespeare by the 

light of fiz de sitcle achievement feels sin- 
cere grief in the discovery that the myriad- 
minded bard can no longer serve as a bea- 
con for the higher civilization, either from 
the standpoint of modern Christian social- 
ism or that of the rights of our comrades in 
feathers and fur. As a royalist and an 
aristocrat his antipathy to and disbelief in 
the common people may be pardoned, but 
as an observer of no mean psychic power 
his obliviousness to the marvels of animal 
intelligence and affection affords cause for 
wonderment. To dogs he seemed to deny 
even the virtue of fidelity; but cats were 
the especial objects of his hostility: “Creat- 
ures we count not worth the hanging.” 
The efforts of modern humane societies 
looking toward the protection of cat-waifs 


would doubtless have seemed drivelling 
idiocy to Shakespeare. Can anything be 
found in the world-famous dramas which 
equals in esprit and tender sensibility Rus- 
kin’s opinion that “there is in every ani- 
mal’s eye a dim image ang gleam of hu- 
manity, a flash of strange light, through 
which their life looks out and up to 
the great mystery of our command over 
them, and claims the fellowship of the 
creature if not of the soul,” or as Pierre 
Loti says: “I have seen with an infinitely 
sad disquietude the souls of animals ap- 
pear in the depths of their eyes, suddenly, 
as sad as a human soul, and search for 
my soul with tenderness, supplication and 
terror; and I have felt a deeper pity for 
the souls of animals than for those of my 
brothers because they were without speech 
and incapable of coming forth from their 
semi-night.” “She (his cat) must have 
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known that her eyes were’ open to my 
eyes; that is to say, mirrors in which her 
little soul could anxiously seek to find the 
reflection of mine. They are frightfully 
near us when you think of it, the animals 
who are capable of thinking two such 
things.” 

The extreme appreciation with which 
mystical Egypt regarded the cat makes it 
not unlikely that we, too, shall hold her in 
awe and esteem when we have reached the 
acme of our civilization. Mahomet, Pio No- 
no, Montaigne, Chateaubriand, Dr. John- 


welcomes her presence, and while exclud- 
ing the human world with its jar upon his 
nerves, he renders thanks for the boon of 
a companionable cat. 

An occult significance has always at- 
tached to the cat, arising no doubt from 
her sphinx-like calm and her phenomenal 
triumphs over the ills of life; attributes 
which elevate her above the purely physi- 
cal plane and place her in a region which 
is dominated by concentrate serenity and 
willpower. It is this uncanny mentality 
that causes the alarm felt by many intelli- 


** BIJOU ’ LOOKING WISE. 


son, Théophile Gautier and a goodly com- 
pany of philosophers and metaphysicians 
testify to the companionability and thought- 
stimulus of feline society. Couched in 
reposeful attitude of perfect grace, with 
her soft purr and her inscrutable far-away 
gaze, she seems to evolve thought from 
the deptis of the universe, and thus she 
becomes a distinct aid to reverie. She is 
never understood by the giddy, uncon- 
templative temperament. Boisterous and 
unseemly ways alarm and disturb her pen- 
sive dignity. She must be touched gently, 
sympathetically, comprehensively. The 
humanitarian philosopher of sensitive fibre 


gent persons in her presence. Napoleon 
in his tent, after the battle of Wagram, 
with starting eyes, making wild sword- 
lunges at some invisible feline apparition, 
is a ridiculous illustration of this illogical 
antipathy. But it is this attribute which 
invests the cat-personality with mysterious 
charm when rightly understood, and makes 
her a restful comrade for the reflective 
mind. 

The cat of respectable pedigree who has 
reached years of contemplative discretion 
is the queen of the family circle. Her 
matronly presence turns any miserable 
dwelling into a home. She is “ aristocrat 
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au bout des ongles,’ exclusive, reserved, 
toujours egoiste to be sure, but liked the 
better for it by sympathetic persons. Her 
usual aloofness makes an occasional dem- 
onstration of discreet affection an event of 
noteworthy joy to the recipient. Neat, 
dainty in her tastes, addicted to expansive 
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‘““THE BABY.” 


silences, her presence 1s a placid rebuke to 
the undignified haste and inelegant trivial- 
ity of current existence. 

American perception is just awakening 
to a realization of feline possibilities. 
The experimental fad affects the long- 
haired Asiatic Angoras and other fancy 
varieties. These are beautiful creatures 
unquestionably; but unless the dormant 
faculties of head and heart are awakened 
by careful breeding they are no more 
valuable as companions than the plebeian 
tabby. The higher civilization should re- 


gard it as a duty to evolve the finest 
animals of all kinds, by breeding only from 
those having good mental and moral quali- 
ties. When this pian is strictly followed 
new types will appear marked by astonish- 
ingly noble traits; and their evolution will 
facilitate a sympathetic human camerade- 
rie as well as hasten the psychic 
development of the creatures them- 
selves. 

Angoras may now be obtained in 
almost any desired color, the price 
varying according to the length and 
silkiness of the hair and the beauty 
of the markings. The eyes are aston- 
ishingly varied in hue, and light up 
with the brilliancy of gems. White 
Angoras with blue eyes are said to 
be invariably deaf. They are Albino 
cats. Bijou is a magnificent tiger- 
Angora, with a fine silky coat. which 
reaches a length of four inches and 
a brush tail which Reynard well 
might envy. Her eyes are an opa- 
line green, and are remarkable for 
their depth and jewel-like lucidity. 

The cat paradise par excellence 
‘is Boston—this city furnishing the 
finest specimens to American homes. 
With an indoors existence promoted 
by a rigorous climate, the cat is a 
fitting companion for the sedate 
fireside hours of the literary Athens 
of America. Most of the shops 
have a feline “ familiar’? who pre- 

sides over the establishment and _ receives 
indiscriminately the homage of owner, 
attendant and patron. 

Mr. L. A. De Ribas, of Boston, claims 
the most remarkable cat in the world. 
“ Muffins” is an actor who also performs 
many astonishing tricks. He poses in 
any required position without moving a 
muscle, and his enjoyment of the perform- 
ance is as great as that of the spectator. 
His histrionic attainments alone entitle 
him to respect, but his performances on 
the trapeze and in other difficult athletic 
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roles render him the undisputed champion 
of the feline lists. 

Gentility and intelligence vary as great- 
ly in cats as in persons, but any immature 
kitten is susceptible of a great degree of 
culture. Talk to her. Always greet her 
entrance. to the room in tones of warm 
welcome. Never strike her, even acci- 
dentally. A dog may forgive an affront to 
his dignity, but a cat never. Learn deli- 
cacy and tact in handling her and avoid 
rudeness and unseemly haste. She should 
dine with the family and be fed tiny mor- 
sels from the table. She soon learns to 
eat with a dainty grace, which is very edi- 
fying. The average cat is carnivorous, 
but there are many who have discarded 
the sawvagerie of their tiger ancestors and 
have evolved the more peaceful vege- 
tarianism. The latter are far more gentle 
and intelligent—a fact which may well 
serve as a precedent in human practice. 
Raw meat should never be allowed, as it 
produces a heavy brain and a choleric 
temper. Cooked flesh or fish is permis- 
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‘SWEET AS A PEACH.’ 


sible, but a varied diet of cereal and cream, 
eggs, cooked vegetables and whole-wheat 
bread and milk is preferable, not omitting 
a little green grass and fresh water. Top- 
sy, a black mongrel cat of unusual intelli- 
gence and amiability, permitted upon 
her menu such extraordinary articles as 
olives, prune pudding and chocolate ice- 
cream. 

It has been said that French esfrit is 
essential tothe comprehension and exposi- 
tion of cat-psychology. While French- 
men have written wisely and well apropos 
de chats, it was an American who felici- 
tously advised us to “Take for a guide 
that ninefold cord of endurance, that furred 
and whiskered grip on existence, that 
muscular, sinuous, evasive, inexhaustible 
enigma, the family cat. After many years 
devoted to the study of this boon of fate, 
this free gift to humanity, I have come to 
the conclusion that her invariable presence 
in our midst is for an object—to teach 
us the benefits of serenity and hope. 
Rolled snugly together, so that every bit 
of her body is in a position of rest, with 
half-shut eyes, in a reverie more sweet 
than slumber, she utters her song of con- 
tent. She has found Nirvana. She has 
relaxed. Stir her up she unwinds, and 
winds up again out of your reach. Life 
has always something in reserve for the 
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THE BAY OF NAPLES. 


cat. She is a mine of resources, and in 
consequence is ever serene and hopeful. 
She can endure exposure, fatigue, uneven- 
ness of diet. Eight extra lives are hers, 
each one compoundéd of similar expo- 
sures and irregularities and fatigues, all 


‘*MADAME SANS-GENE” OF CHICAGO. 


due to her attitude toward the world, and 
to the composed state of her nerves ; and 
this to her peculiarly blissful accomplish- 
ment, her purr. Herein is she strong 
against the onslaughts of time and the in- 
genuity of the small boy.” 


THE BAY OF NAPLES. 
By Flester Johnson Spinning. 


LEARER than azure skies at summer noon 4 
Thy blue depths sparkle, fair Vesuvian Bay ! 
While round thy fading distance far away 
Naples lies curling like a crescent moon ; 
There, on Posilipo, the winds attune . | 
To sweetest measures Nature’s roundelay, 
And crooning branches musically sway 
Where Virgil’s grave with falling leaves is strewn. 
In circling arms thy fair shore cherisheth 
Tasso’s Sorrento and Castel-a-Mare. 
Twin children, kissed by thy divinest breath, 
Smile Capri and bright Ischia, while flare 


| Vesuvius’ passion fires! and stricken there, 
Pompeii lies, who for him tasted death ! 
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TWO MUSICAL COMEDIES. 


“THE GEISHA” AT Daty’s; “ Lost, STRAYED OR STOLEN ” AT THE FIFTH AVENUE. 
—Music Hatt 


By Robert Stodart. 


RITING in the October issue of 

this magazine, I outlined the argu- 

ment of “ The Geisha,” the new Japanese 

musical comedy now playing to crowded 

houses at Daly’s Theatre. It therefore 

only remains for me to give some idea of 

the nature of this frolicsome piece, and to 

point out certain excellences and short- 
comings in the representation. _ 

To begin with, “The Geisha” (pro- 
nounced gay-sha) is a 
complete refutation of the 
ancient adage, “Too many 
cooks spoil the broth.” 
No less than four authors 
—Englishmen all—have 
had a hand in its concoc- 
tion. Owen Hall wrote 
the words, Sydney Jones 
composed the music, 
Harry Greenbank provid- 
ed the lyrics, and Lionel 
Moncton threw in two 
numbers, “The Toy 
Monkey” and “ Jack's 
the Boy,” for good meas- 
ure. The result is a 
care-chasing mélange. of 
dances, ditties and down- 
right tomfoolery that 
makes the previous pro- 
ductions of Messrs. Hall 
and Jones (“The Gaiety 
Girl” and “An Artist's 
Model”) seem dull by 
comparison. Mr. Hall’s 
book is lighter and bright- 
er than anything he has 
yet given us, while the 
score of Sydney Jones 
is tuneful and pleasing 


throughout. O Mimosa San’s ballad, de- 
scriptive of a geisha’s life, “ The Amorous 
Goldfish,” is a melodic gem, as is also 
the kissing duet in Act I. The orches- 
tration is full of color, and there are 
many instrumental “quips and cranks” 
that well accord with the quaint, whim- 
sical nature of the comedy. This quaint- 


ness and whimsicality is a distinguishing 
feature of “The Geisha.” 


The un- 
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expected is always happening, and in 
a delightfully unconventional way. The 
Japanese dances, with their droll head- 
swaying and arm-whirling, are as unique 
as they are entertaining; the posturings 
are peculiar; the colors embroidered on 
Rimone and o/ are brilliant with the strange, 
exotic brilliance of “the land of flowers.” 

Mr. Daly has provided two scenes—the 
exterior of a tea-house and the door-yard 
of a palace—which in their joyous beauty 
are of a key with the color-scheme of 
“The Geisha,” and has costumed the play 
with truly Oriental magnificence. He has 
been at great pains also to provide a 
strong cast, and those persons who have 
witnessed the London production (‘* The 
Geisha ” is still running at Daly’s Theatre, 
Leicester Square) declare that the average 
of excellence here is quite as high as on 
the other side. Several members of Mr. 
Daly's stock company have been pressed 
into service, and a number of competent 
players imported from “ merry England.” 
Of these last the ablest is Miss Violet 
Lloyd (seen here not long ago in “The 
Shop Girl”), who is given the part of 
Molly Seamore, played in London by the 
eccentric Letty Lind. To say that Miss 
Lloyd scores a hit is putting it mildly. 
With no voice worth mentioning, and little 
personal beauty, she has an exhaustless 
flow of animal spirits and a refreshingly 
frank, ingenuous air that never fails to 
win the sympathy of the house and stir it 
to responsive laughter. Her chief suc- 
cesses are made in the ’rickshaw duet with 
Fairfax in Act I., and in the songs of 
“The Toy Monkey ” and “ The Interfer- 
ing Parrot,” this last a most amusing bit 
of grotesquerie, calling for an imitation of 
the flapping movements and harsh screech- 
ing of that bird of gaudy plumage. 
Molly’s duet with Fairfax, which treats in 
reminiscent fashion of their childhood 
days and “the joys of toys and things,” 
is the most cheery, chirpy affair imaginable. 
I advise you to hear it; it will take a year 


off your age. Miss Dorothy Morton, as 
O Mimosa San, the champion geisha, 
presses Miss Lloyd hard for first honors. 
She is a figure of rare beauty in her gor- 
geous Japanese robes, and she has caught 
the spirit of the part, which is gentleness 
and flowery courtesy, with a shade of 
tender melancholy. Miss Morton’s vocal- 
ization is charming, especially in the song 
of “The Amorous Goldfish,” but her 
enunciation is wofully indistinct—a reme- 
diable fault, which this talented young 
woman owes it to herself to overcome. 
The same defect is observable in the sing- 
ing of Mr. V. R. Wheeler, the Reginald 
Fairfax, who is in other respects admira- 
ble, being possessed of a manly presence 
and dramatic intelligence. Mr. Wheeler’s 
best efforts are the jolly sea-song, “ Jack’s 
the Boy,” which he gives with a swing 
and a ring, and his participation in the 
duet with Jolly Seamore in Act I. Mr. 
William Sampson, an excellent dialect 
comedian, is very happily cast as Wun- 
fZi, the Chinese keeper of “ the Tea-House 
of Ten Thousand Joys.” His pidgin Eng- 
lish is well sustained, and his clowning is 
consistent with the character. The audi- 
ence laughs at him immoderately. The 
Marquis Imari, a part that more than 
suggests the J/tkado, has a clever inter- 
preter in Mr. Edwin Stevens, whose artis- 
tic advancement has beeyg rapid since he 
joined the Daly forces. 

“The Geisha” smiles on the patrons of 
Daly’s Theatre, and welcomes them in her 
“artless Japanese way.” She says to 
them, in effect: “ Weightier matters will 
be presented to you here ere long, but, for 
the time, I offer you the entertainment of 
the tea-house—the tinkling samzsen and 
the dainty cup, and flowers and fragrance 
out of the mysterious East. Iam sunlight 
and I am laughter—let me prove it to you, 
do.” I conjure you to accept her invi- 
tation and visit the Tea-House of Ten 
Thousand Joys. You will see a comely 
maid and a decorous, as lovely as a chrysan- 
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themum in bloom. She will sing for -you, 
oh! so sweetly, and dance, too, modest- 
ly and with rhythmic motion all her own. 
Her mouth is a ripe pomegranate cut in 
two; she has the “face of the moon and 
lotus eyes.” Go visit her, I say. She is— 
Japan ! 


“Lost, Strayed or Stolen,” a musical 
comedy, by J. Cheever Goodwin and 
Woolson Morse, was presented at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, September 16, and 
achieved a popular success. The story 
has been taken from a favorite Palais 
Royal farce, by E. Grangé and V. Ber- 
nard, entitled “Le Baptéme du Petit 


Oscar."" Mr. Goodwin has wisely brought 
the piece within the scope of four acts, 
thereby cutting ovt certain superfluous 
complications and materially quickening 
the action. ‘There is room for further im- 
provement in this direction, however, for 
the first and second acts drag at times. 
The argument: A/dart, a Parisian flo- 
rist, is the happy father of a bouncing baby 
boy, and in Act I. we are shown the parlors 
of his establishment, crowded with guests, 
just as the baptismal ceremonies are about 
to commence. Suddenly the nurse-maid 
rushes in and announces that her charge is 
nowhere to be found, admitting under ques- 
tioning that she gave it for a few moments 
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into the hands of a soldier, by his uniform 
a member of the Twenty-second Regiment. 
Thereupon Bidart, accompanied by three 
friends, who by a laughable blunder have 
all been named as godfathers, starts out in 
search of his missing son. In Act II. we 
find the quaitette in the barracks of the 
Twenty-second. The regimental regula- 
tions forbid the admittance of strangers, 
and, when the captain arrives at inspection 
time, Aidart and two of the godfathers are 
bundled into uniforms, in which, naturally, 
they cut a ludicrous figure. The third, 
lacking a uniform, is put into a cot, where 
he is promptly discovered by the captain 
and sent to hospital. Act III. passes 
in the boudoir of Rose d Eté, a prima don- 
na. Her fiancé, Gaston de Champignol (of 
the Twenty-second Regiment), pays her a 
visit, and the happy pair lunch and sing a 
love-duet over the wine. Their ¢éte-a-téte 
is broken up by the arrival of LZsteban 
Pacheco, Rose's guardian, a fiery Cuban. 
Rose hides Gaston in an adjoining room, 
and after a brief stay the Cuban departs, 
intimating, however, that he will soon re- 
turn. At this juncture Bédart and two of 
the godfathers, who have escaped from the 
barracks, appear upon the scene, they 
having been led to believe that the infant 
has been kidnapped by Rose. In the midst 
of mutual explanations Pacheco returns, 
and Rose, fearful of provoking his anger, 
has the three companions in misery mas- 
querade as workmen. One proceeds to 
dress her hair, another tinkers with a 
French clock, while a third mounts a lad- 
der left by a careless mason and feigns to 
finish his uncompleted job. This situa- 
tion, outrageously farcical as it is, has been 
led up to so plausibly that it seems of a 
piece with the fabric of the play, and its 
comicality is irresistible. It is the making 
of “Lost, Strayed or Stolen,” or perhaps 


I should say the saving of it, since the first 
two acts endanger its success as a laugh- 
producer. The fourth act is devoted to the 
straightening out of matters and things in 


general. The lost is found and there is 
great rejoicing, with a repetition of an ex- 
tremely catchy baby-song, sung with unc- 
tion by Brdart in Act I. 

Mr. Goodwin has done careful and in- 
telligent work as an adapter, and has care- 
fully refrained from inserting localisms 
which might disturb the foreign atmos- 
phere. He has not, however, supplied any 
scintillating sentences, and his latest effort 
must be rated as a success of humorous 
situation, not of epigrammatic wit. That 
it 7s a success there’s no gainsaying, “and 
there the matter rests.”’ 

The performance is spirited, employing 
as it does the services of several skilled 
comedians. The honors fall to the men, 
who are led by Mr. Louis Harrison as 
Bidart, the joyous, distracted, and finally 
jubilant father. Mr. Harrison fully sus- 
tains his reputation as a grotesque, his 
antics in Act III. nightly setting the house 
onaroar. Mr. M. A. Kennedy is happily 
cast as Chachignon, an elderly gentleman 
from the south of France, tasting with 
zest the pleasures of life in Paris and slight- 
ly susceptible to the charms of the queen 
of opera-bouffe. Mr. Henry Bergman's Pa- 
checo is picturesque and forceful—a capital 
character sketch. The Gaston of Cyril 
Scott is engaging. The part of De Roguen- 
court, played by Mr. Joseph W. Herbert, 
is unworthy of his abilities—indeed, it is lit- 
tle more than a feeder*of “fat” to his 
companion players. Miss Georgia Caine, 
the Rose, who came out of the West loud- 
ly heralded as a star comedtenne, fails to 
satisfy expectation. Her performance lacks 
spontaneity—it looks @ ¢/ed, and about her 
singing the less said the kinder. The real 
hit of the play is scored by Miss Fannie 
Bulkley, a daughter of Anna Bulkley Hills, 
who, in the inconspicuous réle of Honortne 
Girardin, displays a piquant personality 
and proves herself the possessor of an ex- 
cellent mezzo-soprano voice, which she 
handles with skill. Her face is comely 
and alive with intelligence. She has her- 
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self weil in hand; understands the 
value of repose, as essential in 
comedy as in drama. Miss Bulk- 
ley, who in “Lost, Strayed or 
Stolen”? makes a most promising 
metropolitan début, is intuitively 
an actress. She should have been 
given the lead. 

Mr. Morse has written several 
incidental songs and choruses of 
no value musically, but pleasing to 
the popular ear, and these are for 
the most part sung indifferently. 


As I write (October ro) there is 
an embarras de richesse at Ham- 
merstein’s Olympia. In the Music 
Hall Mr. Hammerstein’s success- 
ful opera-ballet “ Marguerite” is 
revived and still high in public 
favor. A new feature, additional 
to the pretty dance of the horses 
and the quadrille of the living 
posters, has lately been intro- 
duced. This is the Grigolatis 
Aérial Ballet (so named from 
the principal performer, Madame 
Grigolatis), which achieved a two- 
years’ run at Drury Lane Theatre, 
London. At the conclusion of a 
dance by the regular staff of 
coryphées, suddenly and mysteri- 
ously six beautiful girls, costumed 
to represent spirits of the air, 
float down from the flies, and, 
gradually lessening their speed 
as they approach the stage, alight as 
softly as falling rose-leaves. Then, re- 
ceding, they form themselves into groups 
that in balance and serenity suggest the 
religious paintings of a Boucher or an 
Angelica Kaufmann. Sometimes they 
pass and repass each other in air, pausing 
perhaps for an instant’s handclasp, yet al- 
ways harmonious in attitude and move- 
ment. Soon the premitre danseuse, or to 


be more exact, foseuse, joins the group and 
becomes its central figure. 


Exquisitely 
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VAN RENSSELAER WHEELER AS ‘‘ REGINALD FAIRFAX” IN 


*“-THE GEISHA.” 


poetic in a series of graceful poses, she 
floats in beauty for a time, only to descend 
swiftly and apparently stand on tiptoe in 
a basket of flowers, or to lightly crease 
with her foot a silken sash held ouc by her 
companions. The whole effect of this aérial 
posing (dancing it is not) is ethereal in the 
extreme. Mr. Zschiegner, the inventor, 
evidently possesses the mechanical skill 
necessary to develop to the full an idea 
which is pregnant with possibilities of 
beauty. “The poetry of motion” is no 
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longer a mere sounding phrase. The aérial 
ballet makes it real. The Colibris Com- 
pany of midgets deserve more extended 
mention than space will allow. These tiny 
people include among their number a clev- 
er pocket comédienne, Mme. Dedal, whose 
songs are rib-tickling; ‘ Prince” Nicolai, a 
wire-walker in miniature, whose skill needs 
no excuse, and “ Prince’”’ Pompeo, truly a 
mite, who imitates John Philip Sousa to 
the life, thereby making a hit big enough 
to satisfy a full-grown star actor. Dutch 
Daly and Amann are highly entertaining 
in very different ways. Daly plays upon 
the concertina with genuine musical feel- 
ing,and Amann plays upon—himself; that 
is to say, he impersonates various men of 
note with remarkable fidelity to the origi- 
nals. 

In the theatre part Oscar Hammerstein’s 
new romantic comic opera “Santa Maria”’ 
is splendidly presented with a cast which 
includes James T. Powers, Julius Steger, 
Camille D'Arville, Marie Hatton and Lu- 
cille Saunders. 

Excellent mixed diversion is provided 
at Koster & Bial’s, which continues to 
maintain its prestige as the New York 
home of high-class vaudeville. Among 
the specialists seen there recently may 
be mentioned Joseph Phoite’s Panto- 
mime Company in a bustling sketch enti- 
tled “Mephisto”; The Macarte Sisters, 
whose work on the live wire, done in per- 
fect concert, is graceful and daring; Lieu- 
tenant Nobel, a ventriloquist of unusual 
skill, both in voice-placing and the use of 
lay-figures; Kaoly, one of whose feats of 
equilibrism trenches on the impossible; 
Griffin and Dubois, a pair of clever knock- 
about eccentrics, and the wonderful Flying 
Jordans, trapezists, who nightly aroused 
enthusiasm with their complicated swings 
and catches. 

‘Hy. Mayer, who designed the pro- 
gramme at this hall, deserves a word of 
praise for a boldly effective Chéret-like bit 
of work in red and black. 


no other play this season. 


Mr. William Faversham has been ap- 
pointed leading man of the Empire Thea- 
tre stock, to succeed Mr. Henry Miller. 
Mr. Faversham’s powerful performance 
of Sir Brice Skene in the “ Masqueraders,” 
about three seasons ago, brought him 
prominently before the public as an in- 


tense and graphic delineator of repellent 


types of manhood. ...... The new 
members of the Lyceum Stock Company 
are Felix Morris, Ernest Hastings, Frank 
R. Mills, Joseph Wheelock, Jr., Marie 
Shotwell and Jessie Mackaye. Mr. Froh- 
man will produce plays by English authors 
Sra Anthony Hope has dram- 
atized his novel, “ Halfa Hero.” ..... 

Mr. Joseph Jefferson will play a om 
season of fourteen weeks, giving only 
“Rip Van Winkle.” ...... T. Henry 
French will present Auguste Van Biene, 
the actor-musician, at the American The- 
atre in November. Van Biene, who isa 
‘cellist of renown, will appear in “The 
Broken Melody,” a comedy-drama, which 
has been given over a thousand times in 
Mogland. .... Mr. Richard Mans- 
field will appear at the Garrick Theatre 
late in November. His repertoire will in- 
Irving has revived “Cymbeline” with 
signal success, and it will probably be the 
chief play in his répertoire when next he 
Minnje Maddern Fiske 
will produce this season a dramatization 
of Thomas Hardy’s masterpiece of fiction, 
“Tess of the d’Urbervilles.” ...... 
Miss Frances Drake, who has already 
proved her worth as a haute comédienne, has 
the leading ré/e in the current revival of 
“The Big Bonanza.”...... The Tabers 
include in their réfertoire a dramatization 
by Elwyn A. Barron of George Eliot’s 
“Romola.” They will play a four-weeks’ 
season at Palmer’s Theatre, beginning Feb- 
ruary 8 ...... Owing to the great 
public favor with which “ Rosemary” has 
been received, Mr. John Drew will present 
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The sun down the west was declinin’ an’ ere it again would appear, 

We felt that us three would be stealin’ toward our own colors so dear ; 

But alas fur our fond expectations an’ all of our labor an’ pains, 

The guard to our tent cum a-marchin’ and we found ourselves carryin’ chains. 


“ That spawn o’ the devil betrayed us, that damnable regular cheat 

Had told of our plot to the rebels fur sake of a mouthful to eat. 

An’ Billy an’ me made a promise if we ever should strike on his trail 

We'd break in his traitorous noggin, if we spent a hull lifetime in jail. 

I met him, judge, right in this city, an’ all o’ the sufferin’ an’ pain 

That Billy an’ me had encountered cum rushin’ back to me again. 

An’ right on the instant I downed him as I would any traitorous cur, 

An’ laughed fur to hear him a-beggin’ when I told him jus’ what it was fur. 


“ They tell me the blow nearly killed him but that he’s recoverin’ now, 

An’ wants me to rot in a prison fur sort o’ fulfillin’ my vow ; 

But one boonin’ thought ‘Il sustain me, that if Billy De Long isn’t dead 

He’ll some day run onto the rascal an’ follow my lead on his head. 

An’ I hope time has dealt more indulgent with him an’ he’s stronger than me, 
Has muscles more solid and springy, his sinews more active an’ free, 

So’s his stroke ‘ll be more satisfyin’ an’ fall with more power, fur then 

The world ’Il be rid of a critter that ain’t fit to live “mong men. 


“ An’, judge, please your honor, I reckon as how I can’t get any bail, 

An’ instead of the A. P. Reunion I guess I must languish in jail. 

You see I have tended reunions almost since the war right along, 

In hopes I might meet my boy comrade, my chum dear ol’ Billy De Long. 

An’ at Burlington down in Vermont, sir, to-morrow the old boys will meet. 

I was here on my way when I met him and tackled the cuss on the street. 

An’ if some loyal comrad’ would bail me right back from Vermont I would come, 
An’ report to yer honor fur service, fur yer see I might light on my chum.” 


The judge called the district attorney and whispered some words in his ear, 

The lawyer seemed filled with amazement, and to all the court it was clear 

That he looked on the old man with favor, his story had struck the right place, 
For a tear and a look of compassion was fixed on the old judge’s) face. 

He drew from his pocket a check-book and filled in the blanks witha jerk, 

With quick nervous movement he signed it and handed it down to the clerk ; 

“ Misdemeanor, the charge has been made, sir, and guilty your plea,” then he said, 
“ The court puts the fine at ten dollars with costs, and the fine has been paid.” 


The court was adjourned, and his honor came down from his seat on the stand, 
Made his way through the lawyers and bailiffs, and grasped the old man by the hand, 
And hustled him out of the court-room and into a carriage near by, 

Each man in the crowd staring after with wonderment fixed in his eye. 

Then followed a rambling discussion, some blaming the judge for his act, 

While others with weighty opinions his actions with eloquence backed. 

But all were of just one opinion when a bailiff cried out to the throng, 

“ You lose sight of the name of his honor—that check was signed William De Long.” 
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THE VERY BAD SIGN. 
By Marguerite Tracy. 


i agar is the origin of 

the familiar saying 
that in fair weather all 
signs fail. 

Love and a girl who 
had just returned from 
her wedding journey were 
out among the apple- 
blossoms. The girl's hus- | 
band had walked away in 
another direction. 

“T am not  supersti- 
tious,” said Love, “but 
when [ dream of making 
thirteen apple-dumplings 
without any apples I know 
that it is a very bad sign. 
It never fails.” 

The girl reached up to 
the blossoms and broke 
off a tinted spray and 
twisted it in her hand. 
The petals fell fluttering 
like frightened things to 
her feet. 
of a bad sign is it ?”’ she asked, nervously. 

“ Sign of all sorts of trouble,” answered 
Love, “but it always begins with some- 
one’s closing his door to me—some one I 
counted on. Now, when I had that lit- 
tle disagreement with your husband this 
morning I would not have given it another 
thought, excepting for the dream.” 

“It does not deserve another thought,” 
declared the girl. ‘It is one of his domi- 
neering moods. He will be sorry pretty 
soon and come back to ask pardon— 
or at least he should.” She bent her 
head suddenly over the brown twigs from 
which the blossoms had fallen. Her eyes 


“What. kind Drawn by Maud Wilson, 


were brimming and she 
wished Love not to see. 

“Tt worries me,” Love 
repeated. “If it were not 
for the dream I would 
agree with you, but as it 
is I wish that you would 
go to him and say a word 
forme. Please do.” 

“ 1—I cannot,” the girl 
said. “I would be just 
the wrong person this 
morning. I— You know 
I took your side.” 

Love sighed. “You 
see,” he said, “it is part 
of the sign that I can do 
nothing to help myself 
unless some friend helps 
me. And they are all so 
tired of helping me. And 
fj, —and I am so lonely this 
morning.”” He sat down 

' dejectedly, and the petals 

from the big apple-trees 

drifted down as if they*would bury him 
for pity. 

The girl looked at him awhile. “ After 
all,” she thought, “if 1 refuse to do so 
small a thing for him it is the same as if I 
were siding against him.”” She turned to 
run upon his errand. 

Love looked up and saw her fleeting be- 
tween the brown tree-trunks under the 
white branches. ‘‘ Now, don’t forget who 
it is who’s sending you,” he called after her. 

“It’s queer,” he added, as she threwa 
kiss to him over her,shoulder, “ it’s strange 
I should have dreamed of apple-dump- 
lings.” 
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FAINT HEART. 


By Clinton Scollard. 


| ee faint heart, fie upon thee ! 
The lusty year grows old, 

For wavers now upon the bough 
The autumn’s fading gold. 

What! must thou still, O laggard will, 
Forget thee to be bold ? 


Fie, faint heart, fie upon thee! 
For thou hast let glide by 

The lushness of the leaves, the eves 
With vermeil-tinted sky, 

The twilights long, the glad bird-song, 
The earth’s full ecstasy ! 


Fie, faint heart, fie upon thee ! 
Wouldst thou then wed regret ? 

Relentless Fate may cry “ Too late!” 
When wintry ways are wet. 

The seal let slip from off thy lip; 
Love may be victor yet ! 
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GOLD SILVER. 
By Henry Rogers Wood. 


HAT “there are many men of many 
minds ” was never more manifest than 
now. “Agitated communities ” exist every- 
where in this land, and all are engaged in 
discussing the free coinage of silver at 16 
or more to1. ‘The causes stated as pro- 
ductive of this effect are as numerous as 
are the sands of the sea. It is like an 
epidemic disease, and, as usual, the doctors 
disagree. 

To my mind, many of our financial 
troubles, and much of the unrest among 
the people generally, have been brought 
about by misgovernment; or to state it 
more bluntly, dishonest government. This, 
in great measure, is the underlying cause 
of the distress which has come to wage- 
earners, manufacturers, merchants, and 
farmers alike. And the American Con- 
gress is responsible for it. ‘Too much at- 
tention has been given by our legislators 
to “peanut politics’? and to self-interest; 
too little to a patriotic endeavor in the 
best interests of all the people. It is the 
old, old story of “the tail wagging the 
dog,” or, to quote a Vanderbiltism, “the 
people be d—d”; until the dog has 
turned on its tormentor, and the people 
refuse to be d d (or fooled) any 
longer. 

In the public press the thoughts of all 
kinds and conditions of men—and women, 
too—concerning the free coinage of silver 
and what would be its results, are ex- 
pressed. That not all who write are cor- 
rect is true. And yet they voice what 
agitates the minds of the people. They 
exploit their own views and those of their 
neighbors. That these are right or wrong 
matters little. The money question is 
something which comes home to them. 

Suggestions to remedy any wrong exist- 
ing in our financial system are not lacking. 
They are legion. As arule the proposed 
remedies, like the advertisements of many 


patent medicines—and the political plat- 
forms as well—frequently go too far. They 
promise too much in that they are recom- 
mended as a panacea—a cure-all—for the 
ills which afflict and annoy the people, 
having no regard to the disease from 
which the patient suffers. A lack of HON- 
ESTY in dealing with the affairs of govern- 
ment by the servants of the people in 
the first instance—not the tariff—was the 
primary cause of the financial distress and 
depression in business from which this 
Nation has suffered already too long. 
Hard times, poor business, doubt and dis- 
trust is the common experience. The dis- 
tress has ceased to be local and has become 
general, until all the people are afflicted. 

Without doubt, dishonesty in govern- 
ment is at the root of the trouble. It is 
well to recognize this. No simple question 
of gold or silver alone, or gold and silver to- 

‘gether; not even the free coinage of silver 
or bimetallism at some ratio with or with- 
out the consent of other nations, is all that 
is involved in the present campaign. 

However, on one issue, SILVER versus 
GoLpD, and that alone, will the Presidential 
election of 1896 be decided. No other 
issue will find lodgment with the people 
until the financial question is disposed of. 
It is paramount to all others. It has be- 
come, as it were, a spectre “which” like 
the ghost in Hamlet “ will not down.” It 
must be settled, buried, once and forever. 
Early November will tell the story. May 
God save the Republic. Vermont and 
Maine, under Providence, have already 
pointed the way. 

In my judgment the success of free 
silver would be a greater calamity to the 
country than the mind of man can measure 
upto. Ifthe shadow cast by the uncertain- 
ty of what may happen is so dark and for- 
bidding what would the substance, the 
event itself, be to the American peophs? 
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AFTER McKINLEY, WHAT? 


By Wilham Hemstreet. 


FTER McKinley, what? There will 
have been no revolution, and chronic 
public evils will continue as now. How 
are they now? Wealth is concentrating, 
art multiplying, people centralizing, the 
whole world immigrating. On these hang 
all the law and the prophets. No step is 
taken by publicists to fully expose or 
counteract these fatal conditions. Until 
we develop elemental statesmanship we 
shall have neither melioration nor safety. 
The materialistic and sensuous tendency 
of mankind is as natural as gravitation, re- 
quiring the constant counterforce of free- 
will. So against popular impulse there 
must always be sumptuary legislation. 
The political parties have not yet got on 
to the right platform. Every effort of 
society is to a differentiation of modern 
luxuries that is falsely called civilization. 
The alternating currency and tariff poli- 
cies of parties only serve to soothe eco- 
nomic maladies and put off the evil day. 
Headlong with material prosperity we are 
plunging toward a climacteric of national 
follies. The rich are losing patriotism 
except that which returns to them or pro- 
tects them in material gains, the pulpits 
and press are crawling to wealth, the poor 
are becoming contumacious and lawless. 
We are maintaining every throne in Eu- 
rope by taking their unsettled population. 
What cares an American for the increased 
wealth of his nation by immigration if he 
is crowded out of a job by a foreigner? 
The better class keeps away from the 
political caucuses, leaving that fountain- 
head of government to the unwise and 
selfish. Business is cowardly; respecta- 
bility is skittish. Labor and_ poverty 


huddle in the towns where they can hear 
brass bands, have the ‘tween-meal growler 
and envy luxuries they cannot obtain. 


By and by good citizens will have to vote 
or fight, the poor plough or go to jail. 
Who are to blame? All. The main con- 
cern of the masses is food, but grain does 
not grow upon factory floors nor are fruits 
found in machines or counting-houses, 
although all business and legislation are 
conducted as though they were. Men 
born and raised in the cities with none of 
the rural instincts or practices of self-sus- 
tainment imagine that the manufacture 
and exchange of a thousand gewgaws 
will feed all hands as boys try to lift them- 
selves by their boot-straps, not realizing 
that farming underlies us all. A young 
man enlists with the Cubans *‘ because 
there is no business.” He will find all the 
business he wants on our soil. Mother 
Earth sends forth her substance even 
where she is ignored. There is too much 
business; we have more people than we 
need supplying us with wares; industry 
in the towns is inflated, a drug in the 
market, down to “53.” A young farmer, 
more educated than his father, came to 
town and with a stationery store squeezed 
down between two other stationers on the 
The three soon croaked 
This is the whole trouble 


same block. 
“ Hard times.” 
with our shaky economics. 

And besides a glut of legitimate in- 
dustry, competition of the hungry has en- 
gendered a thousand frauds and indirect 
ways, so that it is as hard to keep our 
money as it is to earn it. Farmers do not 
talk hard times except as a mere childish 
echo. They know they will have their 
shelter and three meals a day ; few of us 
in the towns are sure of that. None can 
do without food more than a few hours ; 
but at a pinch we can do without every- 
thing else. While men and women in 
dread of starvation are every day blowing 
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out their brains in city parks or jumping 
off docks, food is rotting on the ground 
within an hour’s ride. A frivolous answer 
is that farms are deserted and that farmers 
cannot makea living. Farms are deserted 
simply because the ambitious deserters can 
do better elsewhere; and as to their pro- 
ducing a living, witness now the sponta- 
neous growth of young forests on every 
deserted Eastern farm. Where is God all 
this time if the earth is wearing out? 
Where is the chemistry of sun and air? 
But what about the despondent landless 
who cannot do better than the young 
farmer who runs away to the city? To 
these deserted farms the stranded of the 
cities could be assisted, and there scratch 
for a simple living like a hen or a wood- 
chuck, in fresh air, liberty and peace. That 
alternative is better than despair, crime or 
suicide in the towns. Thanks be to God 
that tillage of the earth was not intended 
for a business—only to get a moderate 
living from. Moderation is the normal 
condition of mankind ; immoderation is 
what is making a hell upon earth. But 
these small farmers must be protected from 
the greed of the Western bonanza farms so 
that they may barter with country stores. 
Barter, and not fiscal exchange, isthe most 
natural condition. Here again in great 
farms is our old enemy—centralization of 
capital. This must be controlled by legis- 
lation for the publicdefence. So the large 
city stores hoggishly scoop every line of 
trade, from tripe to laces, from currant 
jam to sables, from stove-lifters to dia- 
monds, bankrupting thousands of small 
dealers or absorbing them into slave clerk- 
shipsand many as prostitutes. Legislation 
ought to prescribe and confine lines of 
goods for each class of shops. We need 
statesmen who can strike sturdy blows 
against all forms of centralization. Talk 
about liberty of trade; this prescription is 
as constitutional as protection or interest 
laws. But farmers themselves must be re- 
formed, particularly on the line of content- 


ment and simplicity. They must be taught 
the terrors of poverty in the towns. We 
need in this country five millions of thieves 
and paupers turned into that number of 
harmless clod-hoppers. “ Refinement and 
civilization !”” The Bible and spelling-book 
are good enough for the likes of them un- 
til they, by their own energies and virtues, 
can differentiate to their heart’s content. 
While vacant lands with their appurte- 
nances are inviting occupants it is idiocy 
or madness for legislators to ‘encour- 
age industry.” Natural industry needs no 
encouragement; we might as well electrify 
our gardens. A stout heart is the best 
protection. The hoe and the sun are 
the best dynamos. Some day a sudden 
rush will set in from the cities to the lands; 
society will awaken out of its enchanted 
stupor; scales will drop from our eyes, re- 
vealing the humbug of tawdry towns and 
the true naturalness of country life. Then 
rural population will be denser, less lone- 
ly, more sociable, and co-operation will 
~bring luxuries, all in a simple way. But 
how can the city poor get there? By aid 
of philanthropic society, or organization, 
with correspondents, agencies and bank 
account, and also by aid of government 
subsidy. This will be cheaper to the pub- 
lic than asylums, almshouses, nurseries and 
prisons. 

Of course this plan will depend much 
upon the number of rich people who can 
be interested. If there be those who, hav- 
ing successfully taken advantage of our 
barbarous conditions of trade to accu- 
mulate unnecessary wealth, are ready to 
shriek “socialism ” and deny their moral 
duty of division, they yet have lurking in 
their bosoms instincts of past savagery. 
The success of this plan, though only in a 
tentative degree, will encourage others, 
and it may become a fashion, like mission- 
ary business, and take a place among 
other eleemosynary institutions. But be- 
yond that the number of people who may 
be aided to go from the helplessness of 
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towns upon the soil and be self-sustaining 
will, by their examples of thrift and suc- 
cess, stimulate an equal number to seek 
this repose and security by their own 
unaided efforts and revive agrarianism. 

The writer of this has grubbed ona farm 
from the bottom up and knows whereof 
he speaks. The relief to society would be 
immediate, like blood-letting in plethora; 
it would be felt at the beginning. Be all 
this as it may, there is in our country 
enough surplus wealth, above life-long 
luxury for its possessors and all their de- 
scendants, to send fourteen millions of 
families out upon small farms and maintain 
them for a year. And there are a hundred 
thousand men in the metropolitan district 
out of employment who, if they knew their 
power, could stampede over us like cattle. 
Where, in view of this exhibit, has been 
your statesmanship ? 

The sudden violence of Bryanism might 
be a final and distant cure that would be 
worse than the bane It isa jealous, deep, 
crude and restless aggression upon con- 
centrated wealth, and which has been re- 
sented by ill-tempered aspersions that may 
not be forgotten even if forgiven, intensi- 
fying partisanship and broadening section- 
alism that may not down by one defeat; 
an aggression, that, though untimely and 
mistaken, conforms to all revolutions in 
hitting hard and wild. Can our latent 
Americanism manifest itself in wisdom 
and peace? It suddenly and with far less, 


if any, cause lost itself in 1861 in a four 
years’ interregnum of carnage. Good 
brothers shed one another's blood, though 
not a drop of it has been begrudged. 
Shall bitterness now grow desperate? The 
magnificent Northeast must disseminate 
its unnatural wealth by gentle and pro- 
gressive means. But, even now, it con- 
templates an Imperial City, with Babylo- 
nian grandeur and despotism. Congestion 
is disease. Peace will lie somewhere in 
more simplicity and less splendor. Our 
Ship of State is not righted; its links of 
government are suspicious. Seek ye the 
remedy. And McKinleyism is only rais- 
ing the levee a few inches for immediate 
good times as against final and inevitable 
inundation of over-business. All this time 
the sun is shining over lone domains, wild 
rank growths nod back mockery at us, re- 
freshing brooks purl through leafy shade, 
uncaged birds sing in natural joy, and all 
animate nature frolics in exclusive posses- 
sion. Why can’t man do this? Only 
simple honest labor and contentment are 
needed. “Every prospect pleases, only 
man is vile.” 

The pendulum of social fatality cannot 
always keep one leg in the air; it will 
swing back to the soil with teeming masses. 
Heroic statesmen will arise to lead this. 
Out of that will evolve a simpler and 
happier civilization, for the influences of 
the arts and sciences shall not have been 


lost. 
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SometiMEs Ir Mat- In the lately pub- 
TERS MucuH. lished “ Memori- 
als” of Lord Sel- 
borne it is told that Sir Launcelot Shadwell, 
Vice-Chancellor of England, was a very 
kindly and good-humored man, but weak 
and rather eccentric. A story was current 
of his answer to somebody who suggested 
that a Judge must feel very anxious when 
he had to decide questions involving prop- 
erty of large value. ‘ Not at all,” he was 
reported to have said, “one or other of 
them must have it; what does it signify 
which?” It was in reference probably to 
this story that a humorist wrote his epitaph 
while living: “Here lies Sir Launcelot 
Shadwell, sometime Vice-Chancellor of 
England; what does it signify?” 


A DisappoInTED The recent death of 
COLLECTOR. Sir John Millais has 
caused the publica- 
tion of many items about both his pictures 
and himself. Concerning his picture 
“Autumn Leaves,” the New York Sun 
says: “ A wealthy Englishman wanted an 
example of the artist’s work, and this pict- 
ure was painted expressly for him. It 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy, and 
it received the greatest praise. But the 
owner was made dissatisfied with the pict- 
ure after it was hung in his own house by 
the adverse remarks of some connoisseurs 
and artists who were not believers in 
Millais’s methods. So the rich amateur 
sold the picture or exchanged it for an- 
other. When it became famous and was 
talked of everywhere a few years later, he 
met the artist at a public dinner, and sor- 
rowfully confessed that he had got rid of 
the picture because he did not like it. 
Millais, who had a keen sense of humor, 
only laughed at the embarrassment of the 
collector.” 


A GiGANntTic — According to a writer in 
CORPORATION. the American Exporter 

we possess in the United 
States the greatest corporation in the 
world, and are thus pre-eminent in at least 
one respect. This is the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which has a capital of $857,075,- 
600, and 15,430 miles of track, which tra- 
verse thirteen States. It has 3756 loco- 
motives, which consume 20,000 tons of 
coal a day, and make runs equal to 
the distance around the globe every two 
hours. It has 3935 passenger cars, 154,- 
ooo freight cars, 350 Pullman cars, and 
241 other cars for construction and other 
purposes, making a total of 158,524 cars, 
which make a journey equal to the circum- 
ference of the earth in every eight minutes. 
The locomotives and cars, if placed upon 
a single track, would reach from New York 
to Chicago, or ten times the distance be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York. The 
rails of the Pennsylvania railroad, if laid 
end to end, would encircle the globe and 
overlap about 4000 miles. The total an- 
nual revenue of the road is $135,000,000 
—equal to $372,506 a day, and $15,525 
every hour of the day and night. 


STEPHEN DouGLas’s Senator Hans- 
KNIFE. brough, of North 


Dakota, tells an an- 
ecdote of Douglas, which impresses us 
with nothing so much as the fact that 
small boys are easily moved, and young 
intelligences are easily moulded. “We 
lived in Illinois until I was nearly grown. 
Our place was on the circuit Stephen A. 
Douglas took in his political campaigns, 
and he used to drop in upon us occasion- 
ally to rest and refresh himself. One day, 
my parents being away from home, my 
brother and I undertook to entertain the 
distinguished politician out under the 
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trees. It ended by Mr. Douglas enter- 
taining us, and surely no two boys ever 
had more pleasure than we, under the 
spell of his magnetic presence. He talked 
to us, told us stories, and, to cap all, took 
from his pocket a beautiful new knife, 
mother of pearl and nickel, with a multitude 
of blades, the finest knife we had ever seen. 
Our eyes fairly stuck out with joy. This 
knife Mr. Douglas finally presented to my 
brother. Then, seeing my disappointed 
face, he said, comfortingly : ‘ Never mind, 
Henry, my boy, you can get one of 
these knives for yourself, if you want it. 
All you’ve got to do is to get elected to 
Congress. When you go to the Capitol 
they’ll give you just such a beautiful knife 
asthis one. ‘That's where I got mine, and 
every member of Congress can have one 
like it for the asking.’ You may laugh, 
if you like, but that knife episode had not 
a little to do with my entering public 
life.” 


THE Decay oF THE In these utilitarian 
PICTURESQUE. days, when so little 
merits enough rev- 

erence to insure its preservation, sorrow 
comes often enough to those who lament 
the apparent tendencies of the times. 
“The changes wrought in Germany by 
the industrial movement,” says the New 
York Zribune, “are lamented by the an- 
nual swarms of tourists on the Rhine. 
The picturesque river towns have been 
modernized and improved until they 
are hardly recognizable. Tall factory 
chimneys are seen all the way down the 
Rhine from Frankfort to Dusseldorf. 
Mainz is a busy manufacturing town ; the 
industrial fortunes of Coblenz are mend- 
ing ; Bonn is now an important business 
centre rather than a university town with 
academic traditions ; Cologne is thorough- 
ly modernized, and its traditional reproach 
as the foulest of Rhine towns has been re- 
moved by an improved system of sanita- 
tion, and Dusseldorf, once known only as 


an art school, has become a prosperous 
manufacturing centre on the edge of the 
wonderful coal and iron fields of West- 
phalia. Not one of these towns, with the 
single exception of Coblenz, can now be 
described as either quaint or picturesque ; 
and the Rhine journey is becoming more 
prosaic every year.” 


The Italians, says a con- 
temporary, have a story of 
their saint, San Filippo de Neri. A young 
student came to him one day, with glow- 
ing face and sparkling eyes. “ Father, 
congratulate me! Iam at the top of my 
class ; soon I shall be able to take orders !'"” 
“ Bravo, my son, you have done well. And 
then?” then I shall have a church, 
and I shall preach and write.” “ And 
then?” asked Filippo. ‘ Then I shall be 
a bishop—then a cardinal.” “Ah! So 
ambitious? Well, and then?” “Why, 
who knows? I may be Pope!” cried the 
eager boy; but the quiet smile on the 
kind, aged face—the face of one born in 
the purple, to whom the nothingness of the 
world’s glory had been made clear—made 
him pause in the midst of his exultation. 
“ And then ?” said his old friend, softly. 


Cul Bono. 


PoLiTIcAL ABUSE Judge Tyner, who was 
Postmaster - General 
during the last term of 
President Grant, vouches fora circumstance 
which occurred on the last night of his 
administration. Grant was at the Capitol 
with his Cabinet to sign the bills of the dy- 
ing Congress as they were brought in. 
From time to time Representatives and 
Senators dropped in to pay their respects. 

At about 11 o’clock there was a lull in 
the work, and the different members of the 
Cabinet and the President were chatting 
and telling stories. Upon a lounge at one 
side of the room Zach Chandler lay, with 
a volume of Marshall's “ Washington ” in 
his hand and a newspaper lying upon his 
chest. All at once he picked up the news- 
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paper, and, holding it above the book, as 
though he were reading it, he turned to 
Gen. Grant and said: 

“T suppose, General, that you are very 
glad your administration is over? You 
have been villanously abused, and I vent- 
ure that there is no President who has 
been more unjustly treated by the news- 
papers than yourself.” 

“Yes,” replied President Grant, emphat- 
ically, “that is true. I am anxious to get 
back to private life. I want a rest from 
the lies and slanders that are being pub- 
lished about me, and to be able to pick up 
a newspaper without fear that the first 
article upon which my eyes shall light will 
be a denunciation of me. It is this that 
makes me glad that the term of my Presi- 
dency is over.” 

“But,” said Zach Chandler, “as you are 
so soon to be a private citizen, I don’t sup- 
pose the statements the papers are now 
making will hurt you very much. At any 
rate, here is a paragraph which caps the 
climax. It is about as bitter as any I 
have yet seen, and I want to read it to 
you.” 

Saying this, Mr. Chandler raised the 
paper and began to read an article which 
apparently treated of Gen. Grant, and 
which denounced him as being everything 
that was bad, false, and dishonest. The 
members of the Cabinet stopped their con- 
versation as-he read and listened. The 
article was so bitter that they were struck 
dumb with astonishmentatthe close. Zach 
Chandler then asked President Grant what 
he thought of the article. Grant replied 
that it was on the whole one of the vilest 
and meanest slanders that had ever been 
perpetrated upon him. At this Senator 
Chandler laid down his paper and held up 
the book. He said: 

«“ General Grant, the paragraph which I 
have just read to you was written more 
than 80 years ago. It was written about a 


President of the United Statns, and that | 


President’s name was George Washington. 
In pretending to read it from this copy of 
a New York paper I have merely inserted 
your name where George Washington’s 
originally appeared. This book from 
which I have read it is Marshall’s ‘ Life of 
Washington.’” 


Two Goop Inthe making of gift-books 
Booxs. A. I. Bradley & Co., of 
Boston, have certainly ex- 
celled themselves in the two books with 
which they have just honored us. “Admiral 
J. of Spurwink,” by James Otis, will inter- 
est all the boys who are fortunate enough 
to secure a copy, and “ Little Nin,” a story 
for the young, by Virge Reese Phelps, will 
surely delight the children. The bindings 
are tasteful and the typography clear and 
readable. Each book is embellished with 
a number of very fine cuts which almost 
tell the story without the words. The list 
price of each is $1.25. ’ 


Soncs oF THE A Collection of Patri- 
NATION. otic, Occasional, Col- 
lege and Devotional 
Songs. Compiled by Charles W. Johnston; 
with an introductory chapter on Music in 
Schools by Leonard B. Marshall. Quarto, 
160 pp., choicely bound in attractive board 
covers. Introductory price, 60 cents. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Company, publishers, Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
The songs aré arranged for mixed 
voices, and the scores for all parts are with- 
in easy range. The collection is one that 
will be welcomed for use in schools, cho- 
ruses, Teachers’ Institutes, patriotic socie- 
ties,andthe home. The book is attractively 
gotten up, and the musical typography 
unusually good. The cover appropriately 
bears a lifelike representation of “Old 
Glory,” and a striking portrait of Dr. 
Smith faces his immortal song. 
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